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Now Published in Three Books 


| HAMILTON’S ESSENTIALS OF ARITHMETIC 
_ Lower Grades Middle Grades Higher Grades 











HESE Arithmetics supply the kind of arithmetic teaching now | 
being demanded of our schools. They interweave the study | 
of arithmetic with the pupil’s play and work. They reflect actual 
conditions of modern life by grouping their problems around a | 
common subject. And they definitely help to prepare boys and girls 
to deal with the problems that constantly come up in everyday living. 
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I AM AN AMERICAN 


FIRST LESSONS IN CITIZENSHIP 





By SARA CONE BRYANT. (Mrs. Theodore F. Borst ‘ e tru 

meaning of American citizenship must be | at all 
the children in our land must be better grounded in the principk I Am an 
American provide a definite text in this subject for \v es 
civics. In her inimitable way, Mrs. Borst. shows the child his heritage, the’ beauty and re ( cout 

4 try, the freedom of its laws, and very simply its relation with other nations. This new « is enlarged 

to cover developments since the Armistice from the viewpoint of what those events mean to A : in of ' 
tunity and responsibility. The book will be found a practical text from which b nd girls will learn Ameri- 
canism. Grades IV-\ lilustrated, 80 cents. Postpaid 


THE SCOTCH TWINS 


By LUCY FITCH PERKINS. At the present time when the tercentenary of the landing at Plymouth occupies our at- 
tention it is particularly timely to recall the potent influences of the Scottish people upon the Puritans in old 
England and the Pilgrims who founded New England, — how their sturdy independence of thought and action 
aided the later movement for democracy and freedom of thought. A further debt to Scotland lies in the char- 
acter of the Scotch immigrant to the United States. The book is a valuable addition to the well-known Twins 
Series of Geographical Readers. It is adapted for use in Grades V-VI. Illustrated. 72 cents. Postpaid. 
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| The first of the | 
Making Both Ends Meet | | INTERAMERICAN GEOGRAPHICAL READERS | 
Once to be thrifty meant to put some- | A CENTRAL AMERICAN | 
thing in the savings bank. Now, for | | JOURNEY | 


most of us, it means coming out even. 


There is no armistice yet in the war | By Rocer W. Banson 

against waste, and the strongest weapon | | This book is a geographical reader dealing with a | 
in fighting excestive food prices is the | perfectly new field, being a children’s book based | 
in fig : : | 


on the big adventure of big business in the Cen- 
| tral American export trade. 


The family of an American business man accom- 

GARDEN STEPS | | pany him on a tour. They have many friends 
| among Central Americans and see not only the 

| customs and scenery of the country but the way in 


| which people live in their homes, and how our 
foreign trade should be handled. 


making of home and school gardens. 


By ERNEST COBB 





Tells the amateur just what he needs 


' ‘ -erv vegetal “Trop | a0 . e e ° : : 
to know about avers — ale cror | While the interest of the book lies primarily in 
| which it is practical to raise. | the things the children see and hear and do, rather 





Includes chapters on soil, fertilizers, than in any definite plot, there is plenty of inci- 
plant growth and insect poisons—also dent, as they visit a silver mine, cacao, coffee, and 
« . . 3 : 
n canning and preserving banana plantations, a balsam forest, and Indian 
oO Ce c : . 


villages; they travel in unfrequented regions and 
Embodies the results of fifteen years experience two earthquakes. 
actical go: . “xperience. ’ . 
practical garden si aia Cloth. Illustrated with drawings and photographs. 


ix+219 pages. Price $1.20. 
Start your garden now and 


start it right Ge 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Also Dallas, Atlanta, Kansas City, and Manila 
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What is Regional Geography 


* 


| 
| EACHERS everywhere are asking this question. It is the new 
word in geography, the new meaning that has swept away 
i outgrown ideas and old traditions. And nowhere is it answered 
| with the fullness, the completeness of the 

| 

| 


ATWOOD NEW GEOGRAPHY, Book Two 


Let us refer you more definitely to the folder on “Questions 
and Facts Relating to the Teaching of Geography.” 
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THE GOVERNMENT, THE PUBLIC AND THE SCHOOLS 


BY MATTHEW 


D. QUINN 


New York City 


There is no item in the whole program of post 
bellum reconstruction of more vital concern to 
the American people than that of their public 
schools. Indeed it may be said that, in funda- 
mental and far-reaching importance, the prob- 
fem transcends all others. Not only is it most 
urgent and pressing at the present time, but it 
is of tremendous consequence to our country’s 
future, going to the very heart and root of our 
present form of government and its permanency. 

Americanism comprehends a body of vigorous 
principles and exalted virtues that cannot be made 
to inspire motives and impel action in men in a 
day. Any propaganda, however salutary in 
purpose, unless directed to a people in whose 
minds and hearts have been sown the seeds of 
good citizenship in the spring-time of life, falls 
on barren ground and is doomed to certain fail- 
ure and defeat. It is incontestable, that if a 
child be trained in a way that he should not go, 
or if his training be neglected, both he and soci- 
ety must suffer therefor. The impressions which 
children are trained to lay to their young hearts 
are so lasting and form so intimate a part of 
their character as to command their motives 
and will, and largely to rule over their lives, in 
their adult citizenship. Consequently, the meas- 
ure of influence of statesmen, and publicists and 
“leaders of thought,” however well intentioned, 
will be determined in the main by the character 
of the principles with which our citizens are im- 
bued in their early years. 

It has been demonstrated throughout history, 
and never more strikingly than during the con- 
vulsions that have recently shaken the civilized 
world to its foundations, that the ultimate source 
of power in a nation is not in constitutions, nor 
in statutory enactments, nor in codes, nor in 
executive proclamations, nor in sheriffs or police 
officers, but that it resides in the hearts of the 
nation’s citizens. To proceed on any other 
principle of public policy is to build on a founda- 
tion of sand and to invite inevitable disaster. 

The stability of our social order is based on 
our well established conceptions of majority 
tule, of evolutionary change by duly authorized 
modes of procedure, of the immemorial right of 
private property, and of our loyalty to the 
majesty of the law, all going hand in hand with, 
-and in no wise hostile to, the idea of individual 


America stands for 
the reign of liberty regulated by law, ordained 


freedom, in its true sense. 


by those to whom its mandates are addressed 
and on whom its obligations are imposed. 
These basic, elementary notions indispensable 


to the safety and integrity of the state, but at- 
tacked today as never before in our history, have 
always been of the very essence of the spirit and 
substance of the instruction given by our teach- 
-rs to countless thousands of American children, 
of successive generations, since first public edu- 
cation was established. It is imperative that 
these notions be inculcated in our citizenship in 
the formative period of their lives if they are to 
gain that lodgment against which neither dem- 
agogues nor misguided doctrinaires of radicalism 
nor subsidized evangels of popular turbulence 
and violent revolution can prevail. 

More and more the voice of the people wil 
dominate governmental policy and administra- 
tion. In this regard, there is no mistaking the 
tendency and signs of the times. It is clear, 
therefore, that the views, the ideals and the as- 
pirations of the rank and file of our citizens will 
constitute more and more completely the real 
power enthroned and asserted in the govern- 
ment of our land. This is the true evolution of 
democratic rule in a republic. 

Today the issue is joined between the advo- 
cates of the social order which has been evolved 
from the experience of ages, and which finds its 
noblest expression in our own governmental 
system, and those who would preach the gospel 
of its destruction. The issue will be decided 
ultimately by the schools of America, which 
means by the character and ability of the teach- 
ers provided by the public. 

Today, in our own country, there is an in- 
creasing number of those who would welcome 
the privilege of instilling into the minds of our 
youth the gospel of irreligion by methods not 
only open, but covert and _ insidious, at every 
opportunity within their reach, with the hope, 
eventually, of bringing disruption to the con- 
science and morale of the nation, and subverting 
the entire structure underlying its institutions. 
Today, there is a lessening number of straight- 
out Americans of native fitness and requisite tal- 
ent and education attracted to positions in our 
public schools by the inducement the public has 
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been, thus far,content to. hold out for such ser- 
vice—service so vital and indispensable to the 
permanency of the Republic. 

What chance would the American nation, as 
conceived by the fathers, have stood to endure 
through all the conflicting interests and the crises 
that have arisen and with all the mighty influx 
of peoples alien in thought and language and 
customs that.has poured in upon our shores, all 
these years, had it not been for the abiding and 
cumulative influence of our devoted. but much 
neglected, American teachers? Without this 
pervading force in constant operation of what 
account would be all the formulae, the exhorta- 
tions and the pleadings of statesmen and 
orators, of preachers and writers of editorials? 

The time has arrived when the exigencies of 
the nation demand that the people themselves 
take cognizance of their individual responsibilities 
toward the proper support of the education and 
the training of their country’s citizenship; must 
see to it that the true spirit of constitutional 
mandates and legislative enactments pertaining 
to public education be given full force and effect, 
including practical recognition of, and adequate 
recompense to, those members of society who 
prepare themselves for, and devote their lives, 
their energies and their talents to, the cause of 
education for the safety of the state. 

The greatest creditors, by all odds, of our 
American nation, today, are our American 
teachers. To them more than to any other 
source or force is due the strength which the 
spirit of Americanism wields over the life of the 
nation—the spirit and morale that finally 
achieved the victory which rescued the whole 
fabric of civilization from destruction, and saved 
us from domination by foreign barbarians. 

Again, because of the constructive work of 
the American teachers, for generations, through- 
out the length and breadth of the land, the 
principles of Americanism have been so firmly 
rooted in the hearts of our citizens in general 
that they still have the same mighty appeal and 
triumphant reaction whether proclaimed, .in an 
hour of domestic peril, on the borders of Massa- 
chusetts Bay or by the distant shores of Puget 
Sound. 

It behooves the American people in every 
community, at once, to come to a realizing sense 
of the fact that the future of their nation is 
bound up with the future of its schools. And 
unless the public awakes to vigilance and duty 
as to its obligations to these nurseries of good 
citizenship, our cherished “government of the 
people, by the people, for the people” will de- 
generate into an autocracy of radicalism and 
Selfish purpose in the maelstrom of which will 
be engulfed every noble and altruistic sentiment. 

As the rank and file of children never go be- 
yond our common schools in their education, 
and as consequently, the great majority of our 
citizens are dependent upon these schools for 
their earliest and most abiding impressions of 
the principles underlying their relations to their 
government and their citizenship, it follows that 
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everyone impressed with a sense of responsibil- 
ity im, preserving our institutiong muat take an 
active personal ‘interest in those schools with- 
out delay. 

The time has come when our people can no 
longer hold aloof from personal concern in the 
matter of providing a decent living for the teach- 
ers of their children, without inviting peril and 
disaster to their own most intimate interests. 
How can the public expect to attract to its 
schools an adequate supply of teachers of right 
inheritance and equipment—teachers who will 
be suitable purveyors of faith and confidence in 
our social system—teachers eager and compe- 
tent, for example, to instill in our children ad- 
herence to the established doctrine of private 
property rights when the teachers themselves 
are not able to enjoy these rights because of 
being forced by niggardly public policy to live 
from hand to mouth, and to exist in a manner 
totally unbefitting the dignity of their position 
and their worth to the community? Have men 
of property, have men of wealth, thus far secure 
in their title to it by reason of the ministrations 





and devotion of our teachers—have commun- 
ities and ‘corporations grown prosperous be- 


neath the shadow of the public schools, 
stopped to consider this question? 

Again the cost of maintenance, in our case, of 
precarious existence, has kept steadily mount- 
ing higher and higher, so as now, literally to 
overwhelm us, and with no particular reaction, 
so far, on the part of the public, other than its 
fear that our ranks may be so depleted that tie 
children may be left unprovided with instruc- 
tion! 

What hope has the public held out to those 
fitted by’ temperament and by ability to train 
themselves technically for careers in the busi- 
ness of teaching the people’s children? What 
hope does the public hold out to any man that 
he may be enabled to provide suitable home and 
food and raiment for his family and that he may 
rear and educate his own children—his first 
duty to Heaven and the state—while he is en- 
gaged in educating the children of others? 

Only a small fraction of our population are 
mentally and temperamentally fitted, and have 
a natural predilection, to take up the work of 
training of children and the surmounting of the 
problems incident to the management of large 
classes of boys and girls of the varied qualities 
represented in our schools; and fewer - still 
possess the native endowment and qualifications 
to undertake the administration of such institu- 
tions. How long will this small fraction of our 
citizens continue to look for a vocation in the 
public school service, however much to their 
taste, under conditions that now prevail? 

If America, with all that name signifies in 
human history, is to endure, it must protect its 
future by protecting its schools. 


ever 


“A thousand years scarce serve to build a state; 
An hour may lay it in the dust.” 


Let not the American Nation, nor the public 
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of any community fail properly to evaluate the 
worth of American teachers before it is too late. 

The public must make up its mind to pay for 
education far more liberally than it has ever done 
in the past, or face educational bankruptcy in 


<0 
> 
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the near future. In fact it is face to face with 
that condition now. America has never yet 
paid even a respectable fractional part of the 
value of its education. The teachers’ sacrifice 
and devotion have paid by far the greater part. 





PITTSBURGH TO BE ONE OF AMERICA’S GREATEST 
EDUCATIONAL CENTRES 


BY DR. THOMAS 8S. BAKER 


Secretary Carnegie Institute of Technology 


[From Pittsburgh Leader.] 


Pittsburgh is the world’s greatest industrial 
centre. J doubt if there is a city of its size any- 
where that employs within its limits so many 
men who have been trained as engineers or who 
are masters of some branch of applied science. 
It seems, therefore, that a great technical school 
such as the Carnegie Institute of Technology is 
not only an advantage to the community but al- 
most a necessity: and as this institution is an aid 
to the industrial life of the city, so Pittsburgh 
is serving the institution in an invaluable way by 
pointing the way to the institute authorities, 
which they should follow in order to prepare 
students to take their part in the industrial life 
of the community. 

It would be difficult to conceive of a more 
favorable location for great scientific schools 
than Pittsburgh. 

The inspiration to scientific inquiry that comes 
to both faculty and students from the highly 
specialized manufactures of this district can 
hardly be overestimated. Pittsburgh will some 
day become one of the great educational centres 
of the United States, and J believe the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology will be a factor in the 
realization of this prophecy. We _ speak of 
Pittsburgh now as the world’s greatest work- 
shop. Some day, I believe, it will maintain the 
world’s greatest research laboratories, where ex- 
periments can be carried on in the lines of indus- 
tries which have made Pittsburgh famous, and 
where the highly trained scientists can pursue 
the abstract studies which, when applied in a 
practical way, will add to the prosperity and 
greatness of this city. 

I have recently taken charge of the night 
schools. I suppose there are few people wha 
realize that there are 2,000 men who are work- 
ing three or four nights a week in laboratories 
and shops and who are hearing lectures in class- 
rooms, These young men come from all walks 
of life. 

In the engineeving division there are men who 
hold degrees from the great American univer- 
Sities and technical schools. They are pursuing 
advanced courses in some department of science 
or engineering. In the daytime thev are em- 
ployed as scientific experts in the manufacturing 
plants 

Naturally, the majority of the students are not 
graduates. Some of this number will continue 


their courses over a period of five or six years, 
and after they have completed such a_ course 
they may, under certain conditions, receive the 
degree of bachelor of science. Many of them 
are highly successful men. 

Recently at a dinner of night students a reso- 
Jution was passed recommending that the fees 
for night students be advanced very materially. 
I mention this to show the enthusiasm of the 
men for their work and the value that they place 
on what they gain from their studies. 

It is no disparagement of the other 2,500 stu- 
dents who are enrolled in our day _ schools, 
when the members of the faculty say that the 
night students are more earnest and more en- 
thusiastic and that they would rather teach them 
although it means coming out night after night 
in all sorts of weather. 

In the division of industries the men are very 
rately college graduates. In this departmens 
alone there are over 1,200 men. They are 
principally those who are preparing them- 
selves for better jobs. They wish to be- 
come shop managers or foremen or more pro- 
ficient draftsmen. They come from the shops of 
the district for the most part, and they study 
those subjects that are connected with their 
daily employment, along with a certain amount 
of mathematics and science that will give them 
a better understanding of the theoretical part of 
their work. Sometimes the students in this 
division after a year or two of study will transfer 
to the engineering division, so that they can 
train themselves to become engineers. 

The spirit of the night schools is characterized 
by the idea of selfimprovement. The right 
thinking young American wants to advance— 
wants to be a success, and he believes that the 
key to success is education. He finds that the 
thoroughly practical training that he receives at 
the Carnegie Institute of Technology ‘can be 
turned almost immediately into increased earn- 
ing power. 

It would be interesting computation to deter- 
mine how much is added to the salaries of these 
2,000 students of our night schools by a year’s 
course with us. Iam sure the figures would be 
amazing. 

While it is true that no men come to us more 
than four or five evenings a week their success 
depends upon finding time for private study. I 
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know many of them are making great sacrifices. 
Some live at a distance of at least fifty miles. 
They get home very late at night and must 
go to work early in the morning. Some live in 
distant states. They have come to Pittsburgh 
to get an engineering education. They have 
mot enough money to go to the day school, so 
they work in some plant in the daytime and 
study at night. When they have accumulated 
enough funds they will transfer to the day school. 

The value of such an education enterprise as 
we are carrying on in our night schools cannot 
be estimated in dollars and cents. 

I am convinced that an institution that takes 
2,000 students vear after year and puts in their 
hands the means to add to their economic inde- 
pendence is adding to the material prosperity ot 
the city in which it is located. But it is doing 
more than this. It is helping to stabilize Amer- 
ican industry by giving men the means of im- 
proving themselves and by giving them a greater 
earning power. 
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I believe that American education has a very 
extraordinary opportunity in carrying forward 
just such work as that of which I have been 
speaking. It is not the work of the conven- 
tional college or technical school, but it is the 
giving of the facilities of the college and the 
technical school to the man who may have 
missed his: chance as a boy, but who is willing 
to make up in earnestness and industry what he 
has lost. 

I believe that the greatest aid that we can find 
in the present industrial unrest is to be gained 
from education—education that will show the 
manufacturers how to increase production, and 
education that will show the employee that he 
can be successful if he can secure the means of 
making himself more efficient. 

The schools and colleges can do a great deal 
to bring about these conditions, but the manu- 
facturers themselves will have to formulate an 
educational program or enlarge very much any 
that they have already outlined. 
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FIVE DECADES OF EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS—(IV.) 


BY A. E. 


[There are some things in this that are in III, but it 


ship is 2,000 miles away.—Assistant Editor.] 


The nineties were characteristic of a death 
grapple of the classic universities and colleges 
with the forces of evil that were threatening the 
collapse of scholastic autocratic aristocracy. 

From 1870 to 1880 many new things had come 
into city high schools, into normal schools, col- 
leges and universities, but in those years the 
holier-than-thou universities had been getting 
ready to rule the educational world with a rod 
of iron. 

In 1870 there were not five free public high 
schools outside of New England that could pre- 
pare students for Harvard, and few in New Eng- 


land. College preparation was in preparatory 
schools. 
But by 1890 free public high schools had 


multiplied and in New Jersey, New York and 
New England they were preparing students for 
Harvard, Yale, and Princeton, but about 1890 
it was said on the floor of the United States Sen- 
ate that only two schools between the Alle- 
ghanies and the Sierras were preparing students 
to take the Harvard examinations and that no 
state university had any standing in the Eastern 
universities. It was about this time that the 
most eminent of Eastern university presidents 


created great excitement by referring to the 
“Fresh water colleges and universities.” 
It was in the nineties that a new group of 


state university presidents in the West asserted 
themselves and scholarship was magnified. 

Angell at Ann Arbor, Adams at Madison, 
Northrop at St. Paul, Baker at Boulder, Draper 
at Urbana, were sample leaders in the new uni- 
versity life in the West. 


is going into the Journal of 


WINSHIP 


Education while Mr. Win- 


No one leader or group of leaders can be se- 
lected for the liberation of the high schools from 
the autocratic tyranny of non-state colleges and 
universities. It was not a voluntary surrender 
on the part of the “higher institutions of learn- 
ing,” nor was it primarily from a demand of the 
enslaved high schools, but was largely from a 
universal public demand for justice to the high 
schools, which had come to be regarded as the 
People’s College. 

But the great battle waged by the universities 
of the East was with the high schools, which by 
the nineties were largely preparatory schools. 
The universities had handicapped them as far a: 
possible. High school principals were ranked 
according to their record in sending students to 
Harvard, Yale and Princeton, Brown and Dart- 
worth, Amherst amd Williams. 

In the early nineties no student could be an 
applicant for examination at college unless he 
was sent by his principal to take the examina- 
tion. There was an awful tempest in a teapot 
when Harvard admitted to the examination a 
student from a suburban high school who had 
not been recommended by the high school 
faculty and passed, while a recommended appli- 
cant from the same school failed. -The high 
school principals as a body protested against a 
possible repetition of such a catastrophe. Be- 
fore the end of the nineties the colleges, except 
Harvard, Yale and Princeton, had consented to 
receive students on certificates from the facul- 
ties of high schools. 

It was even admitted by the end of the nine- 
teenth century that while high school graduates 
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did not rank with graduates. of preparatory 
schools in entrance examinations, they were at 
no disadvantage in their university course, and 
were fully their equal in the application of their 
college education in life. 

In the decade 1900 to 1910 high schools were 
being established everywhere. Agricultural col- 
leges had scholastic recognition, normal schools 
were occastonally smiled upon and at least one 
university had a real Teachers College. 

In the nineties the most emifent university 
president in the New World said in a public ad- 
dress that there could be written on the palm of 
his hand all the principles involved in the science 
and art of teaching. All this changed with the 
coming of the twentieth century. 

In 1900 there was no state in the Union that 
required any professional preparation for teach- 
ing, today there are few states that do not, and 
this change is to be credited to the first decade 
of this century, which can be styled education- 
ally the breeding time for professional recogni- 
tion, the teacher’s decade. 

No estimate can be made of the service ren- 


dered the _ professionalizing of teaching by 
Teachers College, Columbia University. It 
struck a pace undreamed of elsewhere. It 


wasted no time in antagonizing normal schools 
as did some other educational departments in 
universities. Contrariwise it attracted from the 
first several hundred normal school professors, 
who went there for further and higher prepara- 
tion. From the first it was progressive. It 
magnified the laboratory method in everything. 
It put in one of the most elaborate domestic 
plants in the world. It was always 
lovally supported by the university administra- 
tion; always had money; always had a profe:- 
sionally virile faculty; always glorified profes- 
sional education; always had a cheery atmos- 
phere for the teacher students; always was hearty 
in its support of everything professional. 

Up to that time the principal purpose of a 
University Department of Education was to 
prepare high school teachers, and normal schools 
were denounced if they pretended to prepare 
high school teachers. 


science 


As one runs his thought along the lines of 
progress of the five decades it would be cow- 
ardly not to dare to say that what Colonel Fran- 
cis W. Parker was to humanizing the schools, 
what Stanley Hall has been to adolescence and 


<> 


all. phases of physiological psychology that 
group themselves about it, James E. Russell has 
been to the professionalizing of teaching. 

We are too hear the decade just closing 'o 
speak with confidence‘of the decade of 1910 
to 1920, but a few things may be safely said: It 
has been the community’s decade. 

The vitalization that began in the seventies 
could but be headed for community service, and 
everything in peace and war in this decade 
magnified community education through the 
school. 

In 1910 teachers who in the past had been able 
to keep school if there were a book in hand with 
which to check up answers as to facts and theo- 
ries, had become professionally trained to do 
some thinking in a mild way as to the ways and 
means of teaching school, and the school as such 
was the field of action. “7 

The high spots in community educational ser- 
vice will always recognize Cora Wilson Stewart, 


whose name will be high on America’s honor 
roll for being ten years ahead of any one in 
grappling with the problems of native adult 


illiteracy. 

Emily Griffith, whose “Opportunity School” 
in Denver is the greatest single educational 
community service ever rendered locally by any 
educator America has known, should be to com- 
munity service what Mary Lyon is to collegiate 
education for women. 


Marie Turner Harvey, high priestess in 
ennobling a rural community, deserves a place 


in history beside Alice Freeman Palmer; and 
Josephine Corliss Preston, first in American 
education to make the community accept its re- 
sponsibility for providing for its teachers’ life 
out of school, deserves a place beside Frances FE. 
Willard. 

Jean Lee Hunt, Mabel Carney and other no- 
table leaders have been the inspiration of thou- 
sands of women who have given a real throb to 
community school work in city and country. 

Fifty years ago no woman had recognition in 
public school work, while that which gives the 
keynote of progress in the second decade of the 
twentieth century is 
woman's achievement, 
woman's activity. In 
more than in 
woman’s place in public education. 


practically exclusively 


thought, and 
has fifty 


transformation of 


woman’s 
nothing 
the 


years 


meant 





*-9o., 


It has never seemed to me difficult to define Americanization or Americanism. 


+ 


I appreciate 


scmething, I admire something, I leve something. I want my friends, my neighbors to admire 
and love that thing, too. That something is Am€rica. Let us say to our immigrant neighbor: 
“I am your friend, be my friend as well.” Americanism is entirely an attitude of mind; it is the 


way we look at things that makes us America™s- 


What is America? There is a physical 


America and there is a spiritual America. And they are so interwoven that you cannot tell where 


the one ends and the other begins. . 
terms of the square deal. 


. . We want to interpret America in terms of fair play; in 
We want in the end to interpret America in healthier babies that have 


encugh milk to drink. We want to interpret America in boys and girls and men and women 
that can read and write. We want to interpret America in better housing conditions and de- 
cent wages, in hours that will allow a father to know his own family. That is Americanization 
in the concrete—reduced to practical terms.— Franklin K. Lane. 
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REPORTS AND DOCUMENTS 


-MARYLAND WOMEN AND MARYLAND 
SCHOOLS 


The women of Maryland are determined that 
‘the schools of that state shall do for its children 
the utmost that devotion and energy can com- 
pass. 

The Federation of Women’s Clubs has just 
issued a statement and appeal which cannot fail 
to make a profound impression. The women 
believe in and demand the enforcement of the 
school laws and the securing of 


1. Compulsory school attendance. 

2. Sanitary school buildings and grounds. 
3. Trained teachers. 

4. Adequate supervision. 

5. Thoroughly qualified school officials. 


m7) 


Properly constituted state and 
boards of education. 

7. Carefully thought-out and 
program of school 
county. 

A paragraph convincing in its argument, 
forcible in its presentation and compelling in its 
personal appeal is devoted to each of the above 
subjects. This unusual leaflet should go into 
every home in Maryland and, indeed, deserves a 
much wider reading. 
sive circulation rests upon two quotations which 
appear on its title page, viz.: ‘“Schoo!s and the 
means of education shall forever be encour- 
aged,” Ordinance of 1787, and “I hope the 
time may come when our country shall guarantee 
to all an unfettered start and a fair chance in the 
race of life,”” Abraham Lincoln. 


county 


well-planned 
improvement in every 


—o—_ 


THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 
CIRCULARS 


The November and December, 1919, circulars 
of Johns Hopkins University are valuable doc1- 
ments. The November number is the Univer- 
sity Register, 1919-1920. It contains an histor- 
ical statement, tracing the growth of the univer- 
sity from its incorporation in 1867 to now, tell- 
ing the story of the steady advance of the insti- 
tution from a comparatively humble beginning 
to the present time when the permanent endow- 
ment exceeds $7,000,000 and general equipment 
$4,000,000. The consolidation of the university 
at Homewood, the splendid site of 126 acres— 
the gift in 1902 of six generous men—is pro- 
gressing steadily and new buildings are being 
erected year by year. 

The Register includes a list of professors, as- 
sociates, instructors, 
dents, medical 
dents, special 
courses for 
economics, in 


assistants, graduate — stu- 
students, under-graduate — stu- 
students, attendants on college 
teachers, students in business 

social economics, in night 
courses for technical workers—a grand total of 
2,758 students and a faculty of 306 with lecturers 
and additional instructors to the 


number of 
twenty-eight. 


The reason for an exten- - 


Besides the above 422 attended the 
Course of 1919. 

The December circular is a pamphlet of 153 
pages, of which twenty-two pages are given to 
the report of the president, Frank J. Goodnow. 
He deals with seventeen different aspects of the 
great work of the university—such as effects of 
the war, progress in the past ten years, needs 
of the university, medical school, department of 
engineering, summer courses, financial  state- 
ment, etc., all of the greatest interest and all 
set forth concisely and convincingly. He says: 
“In ten years the University has more than 
doubled the extent of its educational influence 
and the amount of its expenditure and has 
nearly doubled its endowment.” 

alinstin. 


MAINE WESLEYAN SEMINARY 


The history of the Maine Wesleyan Seminary, 
a pamphlet of forty-two pages, issued last year, 
reads like a romance. Its author, Hon. Edwin 
Ruthven French, who died in 1912, wrote 
it within a few years before that date. No man 
living was so well qualified to tell the story of 


Summer 


this institution, whose roots strike down into the 


soil of the days of the Revolution. Mr. French 
attended Kent’s Hill (the original name of the 
school) from 1847 to 1850, and from his gradua- 
tion to the day of his death he devoted the major 
part of his life to the interests of the school. 

As a teacher in 1850 and 1851, as a member of 
the board of trustees from 1873 to the time of 
his death, as steward from 1882 to 1890, as a 
member of the prudential committee from 1891 
to 1904, as secretary of the board of trustees 
from 1891 to the end, he was always thinking, 
planning and working for Kent's Hill. 

Two men deserve the credit for the founding 
of this school, whose influence for ninety-six 
vears has radiated throughout the world. These 
men are Luther Sampson and Elihu Robinson. 

Mr. Sampson was born in Duxbury, Massa- 
chusetts, in 1760. In 1798 he decided to lo- 
cate on the Hudson river, but on his journey 
there was suddenly impressed to go East. He 
sought divine guidance, was impressed to let his 
horse choose the direction at the next cross- 
road and there found himself turned Eastward. 
He kept on to Readfield in the Province of 
Maine, settling at Kent’s Hill, removing his 
family there in 1799. He was greatly distressed 
by the failure of the young preacher who came 
to the little village to read intelligently the 
scripture and the hymns, and was impelled to 
improve conditions if he could. In 1820, with 
five of his neighbors, he secured the incorpora- 
tion of the Readfield Religious and Charitable 
Society. To this society Mr. Sampson deeded 
$4,500 in land and $5,500 in personal property. 
The land area was 200 acres. 

In 1820 Elihu Robinson of Augusta, Maine, a 
carpenter by trade, moved by the lack of 
opportunities for an education that came to the 
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young men around him, opened a school in his 
own house. Mr. Sampson heard of it, visited 
Mr. Robinson, and persuaded him to move his 
school to Kent’s Hill, and on February 27, 1824, 
the new school was opened in a new house, now 
known as the Little mansion. 

Thus the acorn was planted which has grown 
into the great oak. Nearly uprooted again and 
again by financial difficulties, and yet clinging to 
life and striking its roots deeper and deeper, it 
extended its branches, and today is so firmly 
planted that a future of increasing beneficence 
is assured beyond any question. 





NEW ENGLAND HOME FOR DEAF MUTES 


The eighteenth annual report of the above 
named institution for 1918-1919 sets forth the 
continued ministrations of a very praiseworthy 
charity. It was discovered in 1901 that in all 
New England there was no adequate provision 
for the care of the aged, blind or infirm deaf 
mute. Such care this home provides. Situ- 
ated in a high, sightly and healthful location, it 
is adapted in every way to carry on its beneficent 
work. . Qnly those who, besides being deaf 
mutes, are aged, infirm and blind, and who have 
reached the ave of sixty years, are admitted, 
except in case of special infirmity. Those who 
are able to do so, pay a nominal sum for the 
privileges of the home. Others are admitted 
free. This unique charity appeals for funds 
with which to continue its care of those pe- 
culiarly unfortunate men and women for whom 
it makes a cheerful home. This philanthropic 
institution needs no other endorsement than 
that Rev. A. Z. Conrad, Ph. D., D. D., pastor of 
Park Street Church, Boston, is president of the 
board of trustees. 


—o—— 
CHICAGO’S CHANGING SCHOOL POPU- 
LATION 


Great and unexpected changes are occurring 
in Chicago’s distribution of its school children. 
Schoolhouses that were empty a year ago are 
crowded to the doors now, and other great build- 
ings that were full then are devoid of pupils to- 
day. These startling changes are due mainly 
to the rush of families to the cheap rent districts 
(cheap in comparison with localities where the 
rents are prohibitory for those with ordinary in- 
comes). 

The Kinzie school at La Salle and Ohio 
streets in 1914 had 1,748 pupils. It now has 
357. The Jones school at Harrison street and 
Plymouth place is now used as an adminis- 
tration building, its former occupants having 
moved away. On the other hand, the King 
school at 2420 Harrison street had empty rooms 
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a year ago; now every room is filled, double 
sessions are held and portable schoolhouses in 
addition. ~The Hertzel;school four “years ago 
had twenty teachers. Now there are sixty- 
seven and double sessions are necessary. 

Each month for the last twenty school months 
the Lawson school has added one classroom of 
forty-five pupils. Last year 145 portable school- 
houses were constructed and put into service. 
The total of “portables” in use is now 525. 

—o— 


TOWN OF SOUTHINGTON, CONNECTICUT 


The annual report of the school board of 
Southington, Connecticut, for the year 1919 is 
a pamphlet of seventy pages replete with inter- 
esting information as to the schools of this en- 
terprising town of nearly 10,000 population. 
The report of the superintendent, Ernest C. 
Witham, covers forty-five pages and omits 
nothing which would interest citizens, parents, 
teachers and pupils of Southington, for whom Mr. 
Witham states that his reports are prepared. 
He gives the changes in the teaching force, 
speaks of textbooks and _ supplies; compares 
Southington with nineteen other Connecticut 
towns in ten different respects; discusses fi- 
nances, takes up business writing, gives the pen- 
manship horer roll, also reading and spelling, 
arithmetic and vocabulary tests. Reports of in- 
spection of evening and high schools are given 
together with reports of attendance officer; 
musical and drawing teacher, sewing teacher, 
also graduation programs, essay contests, gen- 
eral statist.cs, vital statistics, etc. 





BLOOMFIELD, NEW JERSEY, PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS 


The board of education of Bloomfield, New 
Jersey, has issued a report for the year 1919 in 
a pamphlet of fifty-six pages. The range of 
subjects treated may be judged by the fact that 
the index fills three pages. George Morris, su- 
perintendent of schools, furnishes eighteen pages 
of valuable information regarding the schools in 
his charge. He speaks of enrollment and _ at- 
tendance, need of enlargement of schoolhouses, 
compulsory education, high, elementary and 
evening schools, drawing, manual training, 
and domestic service, physical training; home, 
garden and poultry clubs. He describes a fair 
heid in September, 1918, which wasa remarkable 
success. Charles H. Nisslins, expert market 
gardener of the State Agricultural College, pro- 
nounced both in scope and quantity the exhibits 
superior to any fair he had attended. 

Reports on music, special courses, medical 
inspection, athletics, graduation programs, etc., 
complete this interesting report. 





Every reform, every fight we have made against the enemy of humanity in this country 


has succeeded largely by putting it through the schools.—J. H. Snyder, Columbus, Ohio. 
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THE APPLICATION OF SCIENTIFIC METHOD TO 
THE DETERMINATION OF THE CURRICULUM IN 
ARITHMETIC—(Il.) 


BY G. M. WILSON 


Professor of Education, Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa 


METHOD OF GATHERING THE DATA. 


The data for this study consist of problems 
actually solved by mature people in the course 
of regular business. These were noted for each 
individual during a period of two weeks. The 
method of procedure was simple and its very 
simplicity is believed to be in large measure 
responsible for its success. The individuals 
chosen for report were the fathers and mothers 
of sixth, seventh, and eighth grade pupils in 
towns and cities of the Middle West. The work 
was undertaken only after securing the interest 
of the superintendents and teachers whose co- 
operation was necessary. The pupils of the 
chosen grades were then given instructions and 
provided with blanks on which to make a daily 
report of the problems actually solved by their 
parents. 

A sheet containing the following instructions 
was sent to each superintendent and teacher as- 
sisting in the study :— 


ARITHMETIC SURVEY.. 


The purpose of this study is to find out by a 
simple and direct method what mature people 
are figuring and to get some idea of the amount 
of figuring which they actually do. The ma- 
terial should be collected by sixth, seventh, and 
eighth grade pupils and this should be done in 
such a way as to interest these pupils in gather- 
ing the data. The following details should be 
observed :— 

Every father and mother of a sixth, seventh 
or eighth grade pupil in your schools should be 
represented in the final returns. The effort 
should be made to get these data without par- 
ticularly bothering or worrying the parents. In 
the evening, after the dishes are washed and the 
members of the family are together, the pupil 
should simply ask the mother (and father) 
whether or not she had any use for arithmetic 
during the day; if so, what? Then note the 
problems. They may relate to buying so many 
milk tickets for one dollar, to making change in 
connection with buying some eggs of a neigh- 
bor, or to figuring the bill from the grocer. In 
each case, the pupil should simply note the arith- 
metic involved and the statement should appear 


in simple problem form. No solutions are re- 
quired. 

There are a total of 14,583 problems from 
4,068 persons. The persons are distributed 


among 155 specific occupations. 
that half the returns should b2 from women, 
and this apparently has been accomplished, 
1,996 housekeepers alone reporting, or forty- 
nine per cent. of the total. 


It was figured 


Housekeeping is 


the normal 
women. 
Occupations: Abstractors, actors, advertising 
managers, Anti-Saloon League superintendents, 
architects, auctioneers, auditors, auto dealers, 
auto men, bakers, bankers, barbers, basket mak- 
ers, blacksmiths, boiler makers, bookkeepers, 
brass workers, brick dealers, bridge workers, 
brokers, butchers, butter makers, cafe workers, 


occupation of well-to-do adult 


carpenters, cashiers, cement men, chamber- 
maids, cigar manufacturers, cleaners, clerks, 
coal dealers, coal miners, confectioners, con- 


tractors, cooks, crate makers, creamery work- 
ers, dairymen, dance hall managers, decorators, 
ditchers, doctors, draymen, dressmakers, drug- 
gists, editors, electricians, employment agents, 
engineers, excavators, express messengers, fac- 
tory superintendents, farmers, feed yard man- 
agers, firemen, florists, foremen, fruit dealers, 
furniture dealers, garage managers, gardeners, 
grain dealers, grocers, gunners, hardware men 
and tinners, harness makers, horse buyers, hotel 
keepers, housekeepers, ice cream makers, ice- 
men, implement dealers, insurance agents, iron 
workers, janitors, jewelers, junk dealers, labor- 
ers, landlords, laundrymen, lawyers, liquor 
dealers, liverymen, lumbermen, machine repair- 
ers, mail carriers, brick and_ stone 
manufacturers, material) markers, mattress 
makers, mechanics,’ merchants, millers, minis- 
ters, motormen, moulders, musicians, no occupa- 
tion given, nurses, operators, painters and pa- 


masons, 


per hangers, peddlers, photographers, piano 
dealers, picture show managers, plumbers, 
plasterers, policemen, post office employees, 


postmasters, poultry dealers, printers, produce 
dealers, purchasing agents, railway brakemen, 


railway employees, railway engineers, rail- 
way freight agents, railway section hands, 
railway ticket agents, real estate agents, 
restaurant managers, retired business men, 
sailors, salesmen, saloon _ keepers, sal- 
vage corps, captains, sand haulers, school 
teachers, sheriffs, shoemakers, shoe mer- 
chants, silo builders, skating rink managers, 


State House clerks, stock dealers, stock yard 
employees, stone (cut) contractors, switchmen, 
tailors, taxi-drivers, teamsters, telephone man- 
agers, telephone operators, theatre managers, 
timekeepers, truck drivers, undertakers, wash- 
women, watchmen, water meter inspectors; 
wax figure artists, well diggers, wholesale deal- 
ers, wood workers. 


ARTICLES DEALT WITH IN THE ARITHMETIC 
PROBLEMS. 

The instructions for scoring the articles were 

apparent 


very simple. It soon became that 
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practically every problem involved buying and 
selling. The simple direction, therefore, to note 
the articles bought or sold gave a list of. topics 
that was nearly complete. The entire list con- 


2 


sists of ninety-four articles with a total of 
14,288 scores. The writer has made tentative 
study showing that 6,560 of the articles, or 45.9 
per cent. of all, relate to food. 
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UP-f0-DATE 


BY ROLAND CORTHELL 


SAVING THE FORESTS. 

By act of Congress Idaho’s Thunder Mountain, 
containing 1,116,000 acres, has been created a 
national forest reserve. For administrative pur- 
poses 600,000 acres will be added from the new 
reserve tothe Idaho National forest, and 500,000 
acres will be joined to the Payette forest. The 
Thunder Mountain area is magnificent. It is 
a high rough mountain region crossed by deep 
canons. The elevations run from 3,000 to 9,400 
feet. Ninety per cent. of the whole region con- 
sists of rocky peaks, ridges and slopes, and 
eighty per cent. sustains a forest cover; twenty 
per cent. barren rock. Over a million acres 
is already public lands. Only 5,000 acres is suit- 
able for agriculture. In 1902 the area was the 
seat of a mining boom, which was of short dura- 
tion and small success. Now only 100 persons 
live in the entire tract. The town of Roosevelt 
was established on Monumental Creek. The 
region contains fully 3,000,000,000 feet of timber 
such as yellow pine, Douglas fir, Englemann 
spruce and lodgepole pine. 

a 
THE COSTLIEST BOOK IN THE WORLD. 

Recently the Rosenbach Company of Phila- 
delphia bought the Marsden J. Perry Shake- 
speare collection for half a million dollars, and 
sold it at auction. A single copy containing ten 
plays was bid off by H. C. Folger of Brooklyn 


for $100,000—the largest amount ever paid 
for a single book. The famous Gutenberg 
Bible brought only $50,000 some years ago. 
There are other more valuable books in the 


world, but none have been sold at a higher price. 
The great value of this particular copy of the 
great dramatist is due to the fact that it has no 
duplicate, and was published before the so-called 
First Edition. 
ccissnsliadalil 
KING CORN. 

A special committee of the Chicago Board of 
Trade reported on December 24 that 500,000 
railway cars were needed immediately to move 
the corn crop, which is the second largest in our 
history and the finest ever harvested. The grain 
receivers claim that only the return of the roads 
to private management could bring the needed 
relief. 


——" 
THE TABLES TURNED. 

We often read of prisoners “breaking jail” 
and escaping from enforced confinement. It 
remained for Hayti to suffer from eager app'i- 
cants for imprisonment breaking into jail. The 
hew model jail in Port au Prince, in charge of 


the United States Marine Corps, found recently 
five more prisoners in the institution than their 
records called for. Investigation revealed five 
husky fellows who, desiring good board, beds 
and rooms free of charge, had sneaked in with 
a returning road gang and were living better 
than ever before in their lives. Now every party 
working outside is carefully counted before 
being readmitted. 
sciesculgiiahiie 

The cost of an education has been conceded 
in a general way for a long time, but recently 
expert educators have presented it in actual 
dollars and cents. 

The Cornell Club of New England is appeal- 
ing to Cornell Alumni for funds to aid their 
alma mater, and submits a table showing the 
actual indebtedness of a graduate to the univer- 
sity, which represents the excess cost of his 
instruction over tuition paid by him, e. g.: A 
student who entered in 1899 owes 
$3,523; in 1907, $2,012; in 1911, $1,575 
1915, $931. 
sense 


Cornell 
and in 
The plea is made that this is in one 
a real debt which the Cornellian should 
feel morally bound to discharge, if it is possible 
for him to meet it. When the value as well as 
the cost is considered the obligation becomes 
all the more evident. 
saat 
A pair of shoes made in this country and sold 
to an Italian house for $9 will sell at retail there 
for $25 or $30. This anomaly is due to the 
depreciation of Italian money. 
whistle 
Germany’s iron output has been cut in half by 
the Alsace-Lorraine, only 
500,000 metric tons. 


loss of being now 
saliliscadi 
Motor vehicle production in 1919 in the United 
States was $1,807,594,580. It is predicted that 
this year the industry will rank next to steel. 
Saiccnltaiecienn 
It looks as though America will soon clothe 
the world. In 1914 we exported $3,000,000 in 
wool manufactures—last year, $37,000,000. 
_— 
The Mennonites in Canada refuse to obey 
the compulsory school law and insist on sending 
their children to their own parochial schools. As 
a result a little schoolma’am in Central Sas- 
katchewan has sat at her desk daily since Sep- 
tember waiting for pupils to come and fill the 
empty seats, but thus far not one has appeared. 





1. 
The state of Maine will spend $4,000,000 in 
1920 in transforming bad roads into good ones, 
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NOTES FROM CLEVELAND 


BY HALLIDAY R. JACKSON, 


Ventnor City, N. J. 


“Out where the world is in the making.” 
That’s the idea we have of Cleveland after read- 
ing of its plans for a Plaza, after seeing the pic- 
tures of the Union Station and then actually 
experiencing the cold reality. 

Signs of the times—Michigan Dinner, Ohio 
Love Feast—Hickory Dickory Dock Fraternity 
Dinner. If they keep on growing in number 
and size—well, the Atlantic City Boulevard 
bill boards will be tame. 

If a permanent meeting place or places are 
selected next year, Chicago will have hard work 
to qualify for the finals. 

Only one device for putting out fires was 
featured in the commercial exhibits, but if 
building costs continue to rise the danger of 
material loss will lead the schools to equip in 
a way that danger to life never would. 

Visual education is coming into its own. 
There is a new magazine devoted to the subject. 
The largest single type of exhibits consisted of 
moving picture machines and lanterns. One 
book company is planning to correlate films with 
its text. In every department there was some- 
one who used the lantern slide or the film to 
put across his message and no message made a 
more definite clean-cut impression than the il- 
lustrated talk by P. C. Packer, Detroit, on a 
building program. 

The wonderful pageant presented in the 
Masonic Temple Wednesday afternoon was an 
illustration of a way in which to utilize the 
principles of visual education to educate the 
community to the necessity of providing more 
adequately for the public schools. 

Those who failed to visit the Cleveland Mu- 
seumof Artandhear one of Miss Horton’s talks 
to pupils missed arare treat. Tuesday afternoon 
she had a sixth grade who had been studying the 
Middle Ages. ‘The slides in the fore-part of the 
lesson dealt with castles and medieval life. 
Pupils took turns pointing out striking features 
of the pictures and answering questions of their 
classmates. Then Miss Horton threw on the 
screen fifteen colored slides of Edwin Abbey’s 
pictures of the Holy Grail from the Boston Pub- 
lic Library. The story was simply and beautifully 
told. At its close the class adjourned to the 


Armor Room, where they examined at close 
hand the excellent collection of suits of mail, 
armor and medieval weapons. The mounted 


figures with horses in full trappings lend a touch 
of reality to the scene. The class were then 
conducted through the gallery of modern Amer- 
ican painting, stopping to admire several of the 
more striking pictures and selecting two that 
they thought they should like to have in their 
own house, 

Mrs, Dunn, another of the staff, gave them 
tickets to a lecture on “Animal Footprints” for 
the following Saturday and invited them to re- 


turn some Sunday with their parents when they 
might act as guides. The class separated for a 
few minutes, some going to the Whistler prints, 
others to the Palm Court, to the old silver, etc., 
just long enough to get something different 
from the rest of the class and to get a taste for 
another visit. 

Miss Horton’s program calls for 439 
sixth, seventh and eighth grade classes during 
the present school year. Where the classes are 
small two may come during the same morning 
or afternoon. Each of the classes visits the 
Museum oncea year. If a pupil remains through 
the eighth grade he has had the opportunity to 
enjoy three of these wonderful days. 

How we enjoyed singing the rounds under 
Peter Dykema! The Junior High School boys 
and the Harmony Club both rose to the occa- 
sion under the leadership of Professor J. Powell 
Jones. It would help the meetings if we had a 
break at the middle of the session. Five high 
class musical numbers and then five forty-minute 
speeches is rather a heavy dose. Everybody 
listened better after the Navy Glee Club sang at 
11 o’clock on Wednesday morning. Their 
camp songs were something to remember. 

When will the Council of Education realize 
that just because they are limited to 120 mem- 
bers there will be 500 extra to hear them? Has 
there been a Monday night in seven years when 
their meeting place was large enough? 

The Sight Savings classes are suggestive to 
every teacher. ‘Type, paper, illumination offer 
standards for judging regular classroom prac- 
tice. 

No city seemed to be over anxious to enter- 
tain the next meeting, although several were in 
a receptive mood. 

Incoming President C. N. ‘Kendall, commis- 
sioner of New Jersey, sized up the Washington 
situation when he secured an open’ meeting 
ruling that the next place of meeting should be 
left to the newly elected officers. 

Fred W. Maroney, New Jersey supervisor of 
physical education, radiates the sunshine and 
optimism of good health. 

We hope to hear Angelo Patri again. 

The proposition of Superintendent Hartwell, 
Buffalo, that the Department devote more of its 
time to the problems of the superintendent, and 
Superintendent Withers’ (St. Louis) practical 
demonstration of such a paper called forth much 
favorable comment. 

Superintendent Cassidy, Lexington, Ky., had 
an interesting paper before the Round Table of 
superintendents of cities 25,000 to 250,000, on 
the Book of Golden Deeds as a means of moral 
education. A plan that has been tried in the 
crucible of experience, as this one has, before it 
is served to the general public, always com: 
mands real attention, 
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Of course, we all ought to give credit to whom 
it is due, but few do it as graciously as did Su- 
perintendent Cole, Denver. In speaking of the 
Opportunity School he acknowledged his in- 
debtedness to Miss Nichol, Platte View, Col- 
orado, for the idea, and to Miss Griffith for the 
successful working out of the idea. Here is real 
professional superintending. 

PHRASES THAT CLUNG. 

“Every teacher may not be worth $2,000 but 
every child is worth a $2,000 teacher.”—Charles 
B. Stillman, Nat. 
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“School appropriations do not make ap- 
propriate salaries for teachers.”"—J. P. Bat- 
tenberg. 

“Friendly contacts the big factor in American- 
ization.”—Theda Gildemeister. 

“Ignorance of the many means dictation by 
the few.”"—R. W. Himelick. 

“Pelegeans,” 
H. Fmley. 

“Degrees improve but do not create skill in 
teaching.” —David Felmley. 


Genesis, 9th Chapter.—Jonn 





THE WORK OF THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON 


MATHEMATICAL 


The preliminary report made to the National 
Committee on Mathematical Requirements by 
a sub-committee on “The Reorganization of the 
First Courses in Mathematics in Secondary 
Schools” and issued as a basis for discussion on 
November 25, 1919, has received considerable 
attention during the short period since its pub- 
lication. It has been discussed at various 
meetings of teachers’ organizations, both large 
and small, and reports on the results of such dis- 
cussions have been received by the chairman of 
the National Committee. 

In view of the fact, however, that the number 
of organizations actively co-operating with the 
National Committee has now reached fifty-four 
it is clear that this discussion has only just begun. 

Comments, criticisms, suggestions for im- 
provements, etc., are earnestly solicited 
from organizations, committees and = in- 
dividuals. They should be sent to the chair- 
man of the committee, J. W. Young, Hanover, 
N. H. 

The response to such requests in the past has 
been most gratifying and augurs well for the 
future. Only through co-operation on a large 
scale on the part of all interested in the problem 
of improving the teaching of mathematics can 
success be assured. 

The mailing list to be furnished the United 
States Bureau of Education for the Reports of 
the National Committee is now in preparation. 
This list will include all the members of the 
American Mathematical Society, the Mathemat- 
ical Association of America, the Association of 
Teachers of Mathematics in New England, the 
Association of Teachers of Mathematics in the 
Middle States and Maryland, and the teachers 
of mathematics who are members of the Central 
Association of Science and Mathematics Teach- 
ers. These lists are already in hand.  Re- 
quests have been sent to all the organizations 
co-operating with the National Committee for 
lists of their members. Individuals desiring to 
be placed on the mailing list of the National 
Committee should send their names and ad- 
dresses to the chairman of the committee with- 
out delay. 

A preliminary report on the principles to gov- 
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ern a revision of College Entrance Require- 
ments was submitted by the National Committee 
to the Councils of the American Mathematical 
Society and of the Mathematical Association of 
America on December 30, 1919. 

Other reports whose early publication may be 
expected are :— 


“The Valid Aims and Purposes of the Study of 
Mathematics.” 


“The Doctrine of Formal Discipline and the 
Transfer of Training.” (A critical examination of 
the literature by Vevia Blair.) 

“Change of Mind Between High School and 
College as to Life Work.” (A statistical study 
by A. R. Crathorne.) 


Professor R. C. Archibald of Brown Univer- 
sity has consented to prepare a report for the 
National Committee on the desirable profes- 
sional training for teachers of mathematics in 
the United States and on courses primarily in- 
tended for prospective teachers. 


The preparation of reports on Sources of Prob- 
lems and desirable types of problems, on Elec- 
tive Courses in Mathematics for Secondary 
Schools (their aims, content, organization, etc.) 
and exhaustive and authoritative investigation 
of the mathematical elements entering into the 
work of the various vocations, industries and 
professions are under consideration. 

The appropriation of $16,000 by the General 
Education Board under which the National Com- 
mittee is operating, was made to cover the ex- 
penses of the committee for one year ending 
July 1, 1920. At the last meeting of the com- 
mittee it was voted to request the General Edu- 
cation Board to give the committee its support 
for another year ending July 1, 1921. 

The committee heartily approves the proposed 
organization of a National Council of Mathe- 
matics Teachers and authorized its officers 
to attend the organization meeting of the Coun- 
cil in Cleveland on February 24, in connection 
with the meeting of the Department of Superin- 
tendence of the National Education Association. 

The date and place of the next meeting of the 
National Committee have been tentatively set fof 
Chicago, Illinois, on April 23 and 24, 1920, 
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RESCUE CHADSEY FROM HIS FRIENDS 


Dr. Charles E. Chadsey is a broad, brave, 
bearing man with an almost matchless record, 
but he has friends who are making him appear 
to be a whining weakling. 

Durango, Colorado, is in as bad a_ pocket, 
geographically, as any place of its size in the 
United States, but Chadsey put it on the educa- 
tional map with emphasis, and Denver made him 
superintendent of one of its lesser divisions, 
where his success was so pronounced that he was 
made superintendent of the Denver consolidated 
school district, where his success was nationally 
recognized and he was made president of the 
Department of Superintendence for the St. Louis 
meeting, and his program still looms large in the 
history of the Department. As a national figure 
in edutation he was elected at Detroit under all 
sorts of traditional handicaps, but his success was 
many sided. No man in American education 
has more phases of educational transformation 
to his credit in any city than has Dr. Chadsey at 
Detroit. The change in the constituency of the 
board of education, the enlarged building scheme, 
the introduction of highly progressive profes- 
sional ideals, and a salary, nowhere greater, made 
him easily the high man in American city super- 
vision on February 1, 1919. 

His election to Chicago at a salary of $18,000 
was a deserved compliment. It was in no wise 
to his discredit that it developed that his accept- 
ance two weeks before the city election proved 
a boomerang, that, rightly or wrongly, the forces 
behind his election were thought to have played 
bad politics, that many things were mussed until 
it required a court ruling to decide his election. 
Dr, Chadsey was vindicated to the limit, his elec- 
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tion was legal, he drew his $18,000 salary for sev- 
eral months, and then in a manly way resigned 
because he recognized that he could not achieve 
things worth while under the circumstances. 

If at the time of his resignation he could have 
been allowed to go to the deanship of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois and demonstrate his genuine 
masterfulness as an educator he would have been 
recognized as all the bigger man for his Chicago 
experience. 

But unfortunately he has not been allowed to 
be Chadsey, but rather is CcHhlaCdAsGeOy. 

The students and the faculty at the University 
of Illinois cannot see him as Dr. Charles E. 
Chadsey, a big man with a big record, but merely 
as a man in the Chicago mix-up. 

James G. Blaine was really a great political 
leader with statesman-like characteristics until 
Burchard made his fatal blunder on the eve of 
the election, and from that day to this no one 
thinks of Blaine without thinking of Burchard, 
and the friends of Dr. Chadsey are doing all in 
their power to carry him into history with Chi- 
cago as his Burchard. No greater calamity could 
befall a great man like Charles E. Chadsey than 
this. 

+0-$-0-@-0--o-e-—_____ 


WHY NOT TEACH? 


Ohio led the procession in having a “Why Not 
Teach?” campaign. Since then several states have 
followed and, presumably, every state in the 
Union will have a Teachers’ Week. 

Why not teach? We will not try to give all 
of the negative answers, Of course the two great 
answers are: The inadequate salaries, and the 
official nagging. The inadequate salary has al- 
ways beena burning issue, as great, probably, in 
1890 as in 1920, but—and it is a big but—a 
teacher can get more money elsewhere, and that 
has never been true before. It is not that the 
teacher’s salary is inadequate but that adequate 
salaries await many teachers elsewhere. 

There is scarcely a man in the profession under 
sixty who is in good physical and social form 


who cannot double his salary by going into 
some other attractive business. 

Banking institutions are bidding high for 
school masters. It is interesting to see thow 


suddenly school masters are appreciated. 

There is scarcely a woman teacher between 
twenty-five and forty-five who cannot get a 
much better salary in an attractive activity. 

But the salary issue is sure to be met. The 
American people will not let the glorious public 
school system collapse if taxes can save it. We 
regret the delay, but we are as confident as we 
are of tomorrow that tax-money will not be 
wanting for adequate salaries. 

Pensions are already here in many states and 
will soon be universal. 

Tenure is also coming and will soon be uni- 
versal. Anything that votes can achieve will be 
provided for teachers. But there are conditions 
that election voting will not directly remedy. 
We exceedingly dislike to refer to them, because 
to remedy them is to lower the professional 
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standards of the day and far be it from us to be 
willmg to do anything to cause that reduction. 

The talk of a merit system, important as it is, 
is literally driving many of the best teachers out 
of the system. Is a good teacher afraid of a 
merit system? Yes, because she does not be- 
lieve teaching merit will be honestly adminis- 
tered. The best teachers are the most opposed 
to it unless they have had a tip that they are saie. 

At Cleveland we met one of the best teachers 
we ever knew. She is now in a Cleveland bank. 
She said: “Of course 1 get a lot more money, 
but I genuinely enjoyed teaching. I would 
sooner teach at a teacher’s salary than have my 
present job and salary, but 1 am not a college 
or normal school graduate, and I received all 
sorts of questionnaires asking where I graduated, 
and at every teachers’ convention some _ spell- 
binder told how many teachers were unprepared. 
The bank never cares where you learned to do 
their work if you can do it.” 

Can anyone ask anyone to stay in the profes- 
sion, no matter how great her success, unless she 
is a graduate of a normal school or college? 

Even graduates of a few years ago are under 
a cloud unless they attend a summer school fre- 
quently. We are not suggesting that these things 
are not most desirable.. We are merely saying 
“Why not teach?” But why do not high school 
girls go to normal schools? 

Teaching ought to be the most attractive of 
all employments. It is the most useful life a 
man or woman can live. Eternity will surely 
have greater rewards than for any other worker 
in the world. More of the good success of good 
men and womenin the world is directly due to 
teachers than-to doctors, lawyers, engineers, 
dentists, journalists, preachers, nurses, salesmen 
and saleswomen, stenographers orany other 
wage earner. We are soon to publish a strong 
article on the attractions of the teaching profes- 
sion, 

Why then not teach? There are various rea- 
sons. First, because teachers rarely speak a 
good word for their profession. Second, because 
parents are more apt to speak of the teachers 
they did not like than of those whom they did like. 
Third, because until recently the teacher has 
been caricatured. Fourth, because too many 
teachers are too prudish and censorious to be at- 
tractive to pupils. Fifth, because employers of 
girls especially are conducting systematic cam- 
paigns to get high school girls into their employ. 
There is not a high school girl capable of being 
a teacher who cannot get as much wages at six- 
teen or eighteen without further education as 
she will get in teaching after she has studied two, 
three or four years in a normal college. Fac- 
tories of all kinds are literally hounding girls to 
leave the high school and come to them at good 
wages. 

The hirer of a shoe factory in a Massachusetts 
town urges the girls in his factory to present all 
the attractions of the factory to all their girl 
chums who are in high schools. 

In one city the department stores ask the 
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teachers in the high school to tell their girls 
that they will give them a chance to earn their 
spending money on Saturdays and vacations and 
guarantee them a position, starting at $15 a week 
or $780 a year, with a promise of regular ir- 
creases. 

It does seem as though all the forces of evil 
are conspiring to keep girls out of normal 
schools, and no one is “prepared” for teaching 
who has not, at least, a normal school diploma. 

Why not teach? This is squarely up against 
the other question: Why teach? It is no 
longer a theory but a condition that confronts us. 


“WE WON” 

In the Opportunity School of Denver there 
are about two hundred men injured overseas, 
there for education through the Rehabilitation 
Department of the Government. There is not a 
whole, sound young man among them. At their 
great Christmas outing one of them said: “Many 
of us will never see another Christmas.” 

It is not a naturally hopeful bunch, but Miss 
Griffith says they are the most enthusiastic group 
at Opportunity. They are always sure to react 
ardently when there is half an occasion. 

Once, when they came across with a whoop at 
some suggestion, Miss Griffith said: “You are 
the livest fellows here. I wonder why?” 

A badly banged-up Armenian said instantly: 
“Because we won.” 

If the maimed fellows can rejoice in our win- 
ning what ought to be the spirit of those who 
have the fruit of their winning without the pen- 
alty? 
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A REAL SITUATION 


- The following is quoted from a_ letter re- 
ceived by a state superintendent recently. It 
is from a teacher who is teaching in a small high 
school. The quoted portion of the letter is not 
the main part of the communication, and was 
only given accidentally. It takes no intensive 
study on the part of the reader to grasp the idea 
that something more than money is needed in or- 
der to make the life of the teacher in some com- 
munities endurable. 

“There are no young people here of an ac- 
ceptable type with whom we can associate. The 
young folks who wish to amount to something 
leave town for school or better positions than 
this town offers,—the others work at the factory. 
The only modern convenience here is electricity 
for a part of each day. It is a city controlled by 
retired farmers, who do not believe in civic im- 
provement, and therefore offers no comfort to 
the stranger accustomed to the modern conven- 
iences of villages, to say nothing of larger cities. 

“Twice a week there is a movie in town. 
Occasionally this is ‘passing fair,’ but generally 
it is disgusting. Every two weeks there is a 
dance. It is advertised on the screen, ‘A good 
time assured. A lot of nice girls.’ A_ self- 
respecting girl does not care to be a_ drawing 
card for a public dance. If she goes she must 











either just look on or be expected to dance with 
any and all sorts of vulgar fellows ‘whose family 
may be influential, but whose manner of dancing 
is nothing less than insulting to the girl he 
dances with, 

“On a salary of $900 for nine months we cannot 
afford to do any sort of fancy work. ‘That is a 
luxury we cannot afford. If we do spend a 
quarter for thread we cannot afford the material 
on which to sew the tatting or lace. In fact we 
have all had to ask for help from home in both 
money and clothes, and still we are in debt. 
What I do wear makes me look and feel like a 
country cousin when I visit at home. The only 
recreation left to us, then, is reading. We do 
much of that, but we need more than that, surely. 
Certainly such conditions cannot be conducive to 
satisfaction, good work, or fear or respect of pub- 
lic opinion or the authority of the powers that be. 
| have become discouraged, and my ambition ts 
but a wee, small thing. I no longer care to give 
myself to my work.” 

Referring to this letter the state superintendent 
says :—— 

“Is it not true; is it not distressing; fs it not 
pathetic? Can club women or any other form 
of organization do anything to help?” 


~< 
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PEARSON’S PAY STREAK* 


F. B. Pearson, state superintendent of Ohio, 
has developed a clientele that is sure to increase 
with every new book he issues. It is high art 
to strike a new vein, anew streak, or a new 
strain. It is a long time since a school man has 
really struck an inexhaustible style. William 
Hawley Smith and John Dewey have created 
styles that are enduring, but each must stick to 
his “opening,” as one would say in class, but 
Pearson has developed a style that goes any- 
where, everywhere, any way and all ways. 

Sam Jones used to tell a good story by way of 
explaining why it is that sometimes a preacher 
always “brings down the game though he seems 
never to aim at anything.” A man _ with the 
shaking palsy wanted to kill a flying squirrel in 
one of the trees on the lawn and asked _ his son 
to do the trick. The lad fired three times and 
each time the squirrel flew to the next tree. 

In his impatience the father insisted upon fir- 
ing greatly to the amusement of son, who said: 
“Why, dad, you can’t aim at anything.” 

“Well, you can’t hit anything you aim at, and 
if we are shooting for fun I want my share of 
the fun.” 

The father raised the musket and fired while 
it was wabbling like the Saint Vitus’s dance, and 
down came the squirrel. 

The son in disgust said: “If I could fire all 
over the tree at once I’d hit something.” 

In this, his latest book, “Uncle Danny’s 
Neighbors,” Mr. Pearson fires at fifteen flying 
squirrels at one time and brings them all down. 
His is a style that is so fundamental that he can 


*“TIncle Danny’s Neighbors.” By F. 
superintendent, Ohio. Indianapolis: 
Company. Cloth. 268 pp. 


B. Pearson, state 
Bobbs-Merrill 
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tap it anywhere and it will produce a flowing 


well. 

These latest oil fortunes are made because it 
occurred to some one to go a thousand or two 
feet deeper into the bowels of the earth than 
any one else had ever drilled for oil, and Pear- 
son seems to have had the rare common sense 
to go deeper in neighborhood common sense 
than any one else has gone, and by so doing he 
has a new source of supply for any and every 


phase of human nature in action in school and 
out. 
——_— +0. @-0-@-0-@ o -— —- — —_ __ 


UNFORTUNATE CONFESSION 


The man who is the actor-in-chief in the un- 
fortunate anti-Thurston comedy in Washing- 
ton is reported to have testified regarding his 
successful intrigue against Mrs. Susie Root 
Rhodes of the board of education: “There have 
been moments when I have been greatly irri- 
tated and not prepared to express a balanced 
judgment about anyone or anything.” Appar- 
ently all Washington had come to that conclu- 
sion before he confessed to it. 


——_——_—_ —__-e- © -e- @-e- —— 
AMELIA C. FRUCHTE 


Miss Amelia C. Fruchte of St. Louis, who died 
in January, was an unusual woman. She was one 
of the few women ardently devoted to the Na- 
tional Education Association in the seventies. 
She was one of the women whom Dr. William 
T. Harris greatly appreciated, and his apprecia- 
tion of Miss Fruchte continued to the last days 
of his life. She was connected with the public 
schools of St. Louis for fifty years, and at the 
funeral service there were highly appreciative 
tributes in which she was designated as the most 
useful woman in the city, as helpful to more 
people than was any other woman in the city. 
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THE WAY THEY GO 
M. H. S—— is a county superintendent, on 


his third term, and by general consent is one of 
the most efficient county superintendents in the 
state. He has accepted the secretaryship of a 
Chamber of Commerce at a salary $2,400 more 
than he has received in school work. School 
men and women are now highly appreciated in 
good-salary positions every way attractive. 
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Miss Minnie J. Neilson, state superintendent 
of North Dakota, was elected delegate to the 
Republican National Convention by the largest 
vote given any candidate. 

Dartmouth College is likely to have two thou- 
sand freshmen in September, which is more than 
the entire enrollment has been in this or any 
other year. 


There are 731 persons in Ohicago who report 
an income of more than a million dollars. The 
only surprise in this is in the word “report.” 

Mr. Patrzykowski has introduced and is pro- 


moting one of the best education bills in the 
New York legislature. 
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WOMEN OF TODAY 


MAUD WOOD PARK 
[ Editorial. ] 

As first chairman of the National League of 
Women Voters, Mrs. Maud Wood Park has won 
as high an honor as can come to a woman in 
public service. 

Tt was our privilege to be at Congress Hotel 
in that ever memorable week in February, 1920, 
when the National League of Women Voters 
was launched upon the troubled political waters. 
There were Carrie Chapman Catt, service leader 
af the Federation of Women’s Clubs; Alice 
Stone Blackwell, who combines more _ inherit- 
ance of suffrage intensity with personal devotion 
in service to the cause of suffrage than does 
any other American woman; Lucia Ames Mead, 
scholarly specialist in social and civic progress, 
and hundreds of other noble and brilliant women 


who led their states and sections in the victorious 
campaign for the political recognition of women. 

From the first there was one inspiring person- 
ality she 
were a leader in court circles, as serenely poised 
as though she were a judge upon the bench, as 
clear a thinker as though she were a professor of 


with as rare social-charm as though 


logic, as tactful a leader as there is among the 
men and women of today, and Mrs. Maud 


Wood Park was the only woman in that Chicago 
gathering to lead the women of America for 
ward into their new world. 

As we saw her among her associates from day 
to day we could not make it seem possible that 
on Radcliffe 
scarcely twenty years ago, when with 
beauty and grace her class rejoiced the hearts of 
relatives and friends 


she was the Maud Wood we saw 
Class day, 





LOOKING ABOUT 


BY A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR 
IN ALTOONA side this exceptional vocational service the 
i, teow of ne bettas Gemmebdtration -of- the school report makes clear that Altoona makes 
ease with which the unexpected can happen in the sharpest distinction between the capacity 
educational progress than in the case of Altoona. and ability of students; lets no pupil suffer 
for incapacity; holds no __ teacher re- 


Here is a city with no conditions that promise 
exceptional progress, and yet it is among the 
first cities in the entire country in equipment for 
Smith-Hughes service, for the rehabilitation of 
war-accident men, for the education of high 
school students and adults seeking to intensify 
their industrial or commercial efficiency. Be- 


sponsible for a child’s incapacity; plans improve- 
ment of methods and devices for advancing each 
child’s general and special ability. 

In other words Superintendent S. H. Layton 
has the board of education and the _ teaching 
force with him in every effort to utilize the latest 
best demonstration of educational efficiency. 
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ENDOW PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


The Pittsburgh Gazette-Times has this sug- 
gestive editorial :— 

“It is little trouble for an eintced college 
or university to secure an endowment. Why 
then has no oné thought of endowing a grade 
school, or a high school in order to enable the 
employment of teachers that command higher 
salaries than public taxation warrants? <A few 
thousands of dollars would endow a country 
school adequately and not a vast sum would per- 
form the same service for a high school, both 
in addition to the amount raised by taxation. 
The efficiency of such schools might thus be in- 
creased greatly. To have well equipped primary 
schools is more essential than those of higher 
grade, for the standard set the pupil at the start 
is likely to remain his standard until his school- 
ing is completed. That public schools have not 
been endowed is no reason why they should not 
be. The present school situation in both city and 
country demands some relief. Endowments 
would be welcome, doubtless.” 

Has anyone tried the public to see if the en- 
dowment of a public school with “no string” to 
the endowment would be acceptable? 


Public school endowments must have no con- 
ditions that divert public school effort to any- 
thing aside from pure public school work. There 
must be no “conditions” on public school endow- 
ments, desirable as are such endowments. For 
instance, it would be easy to secure an endow- 
ment of a public high school on condition that a 
certain book on banking should be studied by 
every student. 

It would be equally easy to get an endowment 
of a public high school if a certain book on col- 
lective bargaining were to be studied by every 
student. Neither could be accepted. 

In a large city a commission studied the plans 
for state aid and it was proposed that it should 
be put in the bill as a condition that the history 
studied. This 
accepted and a motion was made to have a con- 


of labor unions should be was 


dition that the history of banking should be 
taught, whereupon the mover for the history of 
labor unions asked the privilege of withdraw- 


ing his motion. 
There must be no conditions on any public school 
endowment, 
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EDUCATIONAL FORUM 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON ON THRIFT. 
BY JAMES A, MOYER 
University Extension, 
Massachusetts State Board of Education. 

Thrift! You must have noticed how common this 
old word has become; but really, what is thrift? T 
like to define thrift as the ability to make the mo- 
ment count for the most it can. We Americans have 
found that the trained person can do this most suc- 
cessfully; that the person with right education is not 
a waster of time or money, but makes the best use 
of both. 

The fun of life isn’t in flinging away bushels of 
money, but in knowing that you can take care of 
yourself and get along with others; that you can 
live and work and play with your fellows and not 
“rub them the wrong way.” 

I am reminded of the remark a cab-driver made 
of Robert Louis Stevenson, whom he used to see 
passing to and from college. The cabby said that, 
when Stevenson had passed, “the sun shone brighter 
and the wind blew softer.” This was a tribute of 
which anyone might be proud. But it was deserved 
by Stevenson, for he had caught the real idea of liv- 
ing. 

Here is the life-task Stevenson set himself, given 
in his own words: “To be honest, to be kind, to earn 


a little and to spend a little less, — to make, on the 
whole, a family happier for his presence, — to have 
a few friends and to keep them, — and above all — 


to keep friends with himself. This is a task that re- 
quires all the fortitude and delicacy there is in a 
man.” 

— 

My dear Dr. Winship: Your editorial reply to my 
letter recently published in the Journal of Educa- 
tion tempts me to enter the arena again for a final 
word. Most of your reply was taken up in praising 
President Gompers and the American Federation of 
Labor for their loyal support during the war—a mat- 
ter of current history known to all. But, Editor 
Winship, why so much emphasis on “labor unions”? 
Their members were loyal to the flag on account of 
citizenship, not membership. Their loyalty was 
based primarily, not on the fact that they were mem- 
bers of the American Federation of Labor, but on the 
fact that they were citizens of the United States of 
America, whose constitution they were under oath 
to defend and maintain. They did their duty as 
American citizens, in defence of their homes and 
their country, as did millions of other Americans 
that were not members of the Federation of Labor. 
It matters not what organization one belongs to, nor 
what his color, creed or nationality is, so long as he 
is a loyal American citizen. 

We have no desire to discuss the question as to 
what class of people “did more to win the war than 
any other class of people.” Such questions are en- 
tirely out of place, absolutely useless and irrelevant, in 
discussing the matter of the affiliation of public school 
teachers with the American Federation of Labor. In 
time of war there are only two classes of people in 
a country—the loyal and the disloyal. At such a 
time a person’s loyalty to his country—not his or- 
ganization nor his church takes precedence of all 
other obligations. The “labor unions” did their duty, 
and so did the rank and file of the great American 
people—men, women and children. Why single out 
one “class of people,” and say that that class “did 
more to win the war than any other class of people”? 


Such a statement does not admit of proof, and is 
merely an expression of opinion—an opinion in which 
we do not share, and which is a basis for unfair, un- 
just comparisons. 

In my letter I made no attack upon President Gom- 
pers, nor upon the American Federation of Labor, 
and I challenge you to produce a single statement 
from my letter to justify you in making such an 
heroic defence of both. My contention is that public 
school teachers ought not to affiliate with the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. Such an alliance, using 
your own words, is an “unnatural alliance,” an im- 
politic alliance that might seriously affect the cause 
of public school education in this country, and I con- 
tend that such an “unnatural alliance” should not be 
consummated. No attack has been made upon teach- 
ers nor upon the Federation of Labor, and I must 
protest against your reading into my letter that which 
never entered my mind. Being a teacher, with an 
experience of more than fifty years in the public 
schools of Connecticut, I naturally dislike being put 
in a false position before your many readers, and 
before thousands of “my boys and girls.” It is barely 
possible that the Journal’s code of ethics needs re- 
vision. 

An important question is before us, Dr. Winship. 
Shall public school teachers affiliate with the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor? Shall “we, the people” or 
a class of people control our public schools? Surely 
a matter involving the basic principles of democracy 
cannot with safety be disregarded. We must resist 
beginnings. The strike of the Boston policemen, the 
sworn protectors of law and order, has given us an 
example of an impolitic alliance. Such an example 
was a revelation to the American people—an awak- 
ening of the people to the possibilities in any doubt- 
ful alliance. However, our faith in democracy is re- 
assured by the noble stand of your distinguished 
governor, who has set the pace for us all. 

Policemen and teachers present a_ striking simi- 
larity. Both are public servants under public con- 
tracts, and both are responsible to municipality or 
state. Why an affiliation with another body? The 
children of all the people, irrespective of color, creed, 
nationality, or political party, attend our public 
schools. Heretofore, there has been no affiliation of 
teachers with any class of people. Why must teach- 
ers now affiliate with an organization that comprises 
less than four per cent. of our population? Why 
affiliate with any class of people? Why? 

It has been stated that under the constitution of 
the American Federation of Labor a teachers’ union 
would have “complete autonomy.” How can that be 
true? Complete autonomy means practical independ- 
ence, so far as local initiative and management are 
concerned, while affiliation means close connection 
with a central, dominating body. Therefore, no 
teachers’ union can have complete autonomy and af- 
filiation with the Federation of Labor at the same 
time. These two conditions are opposed to each 
other, and one or the other must be eliminated. 

If the Federation of Labor grants complete auton- 
omy to teachers’ unions, not exercising any control, 
whatever, over the activities of those unions, of what 
significance is any affiliation? On the contrary, if 
the Federation of Labor controls and directs those 
teachers’ unions, as we think would be the case, then 
we maintain that the teachers in those unions will 
be subjected to a dual allegiance, and “po man can 
serve two masters,” 
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There can be no objection, whatever. to the forma- 
tion of teachers’ unions which shall comprise men 
and women that are engaged in teaching in public 
schools, and whose aim is to improve the schools, to 
secure adequate compensation, to establish pension 
systems, and to exercise a direct influence on educa- 
tional legislation. But, any formal alliance with 
labor or capital, or with any organization by which 
its activities will be subjected to review, modifica- 
tion, or direction, is bad policy. 

The stage is set, Editor Winship, and the teachers 
are awaiting an answer from an educational leader. 
The issues involved are these: (a) Do civic employees 
— teachers, firemen, policemen — under written con- 
tract with a municipality or state, have any moral 
right or any legal right to abrogate or modify those 
contracts at the behest of any private organization? 
(b) Is it advisable that teachers shall be subjected 
to a dual allegiance? (c) Will the affiliation of pub- 
lic school teachers with the American Federation of 
Labor make for better teachers, better schools, bet- 
ter American citizens? 


Charles L. Ames. 
Hartford, Conn., March 20, 1920. 
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“DANGER SIGNALS FOR TEACHERS.” 
It is not readily apparent why Dr. Winship gave his 


last book this title. It is a book of encouragement and 
inspiration, rather than of warning or apprehension, Dr. 
Winship is always hopeful in what he says and what 
he writes, and this book is characteristic of him. It con- 
tains fifty-three “Signals.” Every one relates to a sit- 
uation or a problem which all teachers encounter in their 
daily life in the classroom, or outside, or in their reflec- 
tions upon the educational Dr. Winship, far 
more than most men, knows how to say the thing that 
will interest teachers and give them hope and courage in 
their work. There are no tables or graphs or mathemati- 
cal formulae in the book, but 


process. 


it appears to us that the 
advice that is given to teachers is in accord with the best 
thought in the educational world today. 

There are not many teachers in America who have not 
heard Dr. Winship’s 
personality. 


voice and observed his dynamic 
they read his 
them to enjoy what he 


writes all the more Wisconsin Journal of Education, 


They can visualize him as 
“Signals,” and this will enable 
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OVERDOING IT 


We are reproducing without modification, ex- 
cept the omission of her name and the name of 
her college, an application for a position. It 
seems incredible, but it was a genuine applica- 
tion to a city superintendent. 

Dear Sirs: I wish to apply for the position as teacher 
of history in your school. In order that you may fully 
shall with 
Living on a plantation I had a gover- 


appreciate my educational advantages | begin 
the primary work. 
ness, Miss 

1911 I 


“Somewhere 


who prepared me for college, and in the 


year B. degree from 


of the 


graduated with an A. 
This 


college is one three 


College.” 


4ir 


Southern colleges in Class A of the government's 
classification of schools, thereby ranking with Bryn 
Mawr, Vassar, Barnard, etc., and is one of the four in 
the National Association. Columbia University of New 
York accepts the A. B. degree as the basis for the M. A.. 
and no other college in the South has this distinction. 
The past two years I spent in New York studying for my 
Master’s degree and majoring in The Faculty of Political 
Science; the subject of my thesis was “The Influence of 
Machinery on the South,” and not the eternal negro 
problem which is the theme usually chosen by the South- 
ern student in this department. 

The past year I have engaged in practical research in 
history so I am admirably equipped to fill the position. 

My college record was an unusually brilliant one, any 
member of the faculty will be pleased to tell you of my 
career. I was considered one of the most zealous 
workers, and in all my classes I was by many years the 
youngest member, therefore you will correctly infer 
that I am strong mentally and physically. 

My entire life has been devoted to the accumulation of 
knowledge concerning everything that interested men 
in the past, present and, having always been an ardent 
student of history and fond of reading, I had an ideal 
foundation for my efforts, which have been crowned 
with success fully merited. I am a broad, liberal thinker, 
and know I am as equally familiar with the policy of 
Gladstone or Disraeli as I am with the History of Art 
and Music or the Rural Banking System of Europe. 

If engaged, I shall endeavor to give complete satisfac- 
tion in every respect, and I am confident that you will’ 
never have opportunity to regret your decision. 

I am a wise disciplinarian, have much executive ability, 
tact and energy. My training and preparation are par 
excellence unsurpassed in America, and I am highly effi- 
cient. 

As you can readily understand, I have had no exper- 
ience, because all my time since graduation has been 
And it seems that a capable 
teacher with no experience is far preferable to one who 
has taught for years but who has little 
Experience does not imply attainments, for some have 
taught all their lives and are the poorest teachers in the 
end. 


consumed in preparation. 


or no training. 


I have done extension work in practice teaching and 
have made a specialized study of Psychology and The 
Science of Cleverness, which is the study of presenting 
facts in the classroom in such a manner that they are 
aroused and long to know more; that feeling that educa- 
tion is a necessary evil is conquered and banished from 
the room. 

My knowledge of all the branches of study is won- 
required by my Alma 


derfully thorough; this being 


Mater of all its graduates with the A. B. degrees, and of 
its candidates for higher degrees and members of the 
graduate school. 

I am an extraordinary healthy young woman of 
twenty years of age, medium size, and very nice look- 
ing, stylish and winsome. My religious belief is Bap- 
tist, though I am neither puritanical nor lax. 

Hoping to hear from you at an early date, I am 


Miss Anxious Applicant. 
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I believe that women should be in every political convention.—Helen Taft. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


A DEVASTATING TORNADO. 

Eight Western and Southern states were 
‘swept by a devastating tornado, or series of tor- 
nadoes on Palm Sunday. The known dead in 
six Central Western states—lllinois, Michigan, 
Indiana, Ohio, Wisconsin and Mississippi—- 
numbered ninety-five, while fifty-five were killed 
in Georgia afd Alabama. Illinois was the hard- 
est hit of the Central states, with thirty dead, 
more than one thousand injured and more than 
two thousand made homeless. The property 
loss in the Chicago area alone is estimated at 
$6,000,000. The tornado is said to be the result 
of two. storms. One developed in Alaska, 
traveled through British Columbia and joined a 
storm from the Southwest, which developed in 
Southern Arizona and Nevada. The wind at 
the core of the tornado is estimated to have had 
a velocity of from 200 to 300 miles an hour. 

THE RAILROAD CONFERENCE BROKEN. 

The bi-partisan conference of railway execu- 
tives and railway employees, which thas been con- 
sidering matters in dispute, reached a deadlock 
on April 1—the unions insisting upon an im- 
mediate adjustment of their wage demands, ag~ 
gregating more than a billion dollars, and_ the 
executives maintaining that so important a ques- 
tion, involving a heavy burden upon the public, 
ought not to be taken up until the public is given 
the representation upon the Railroad Labor 
Hoard provided for in the new Transportation 
Act. Under that Act the Labor Board is to be 
composed of three representatives of the roads, 
three of the employees and three of the public; 
and it is expressly provided that, in any decision 
of pending questions which may be reached, at 
least one representative of the public shall con- 
cur. 

A PROPOSED PEACE DECLARATION. 

An attempt is being made to end the existing 
anomalous situation as to peace by a resolution 
introduced in the House of Representatives de- 
claring the war with Germany at an end. It is 
claimed by the advocates of the resolution that 
Congress has the constitutional right to declare 
that a state of peace now exists between this 
country and Germany, though the negotiation of 
peace terms rests with the President. A large 
amount of wartime legislation, including the 
Lever Food and Fuel Control Act, the espion- 
age law, the authorization of loans to the Allies, 
control over shipping, Trading with the Enemy 
Act and many other Acts enacted with reference 
to the war await termination by some definite 
action declaring peace. But it is doubtful 
whether the proposed declaration can be passed 
by Congress and still more doubtful whether the 
President would assent to it. 

THE NEW YORK SOCIALISTS. 

The long-drawn-out case of the five Socialist 

members of the New York Assembly who were 


suspended at the beginning of the session in 


January, ended on April 1 by a vote for their 
expulsion. Few questions of the last few months 
have created so wide a difference of opinion as 
this; but the vote in the Assembly for expulsiom 
was 116 for to 28 against. The Republican vote 
tor 


in the Assembly was overwhelmingly ex- 
pulsion, and the Democratic vote was about 


equally divided. The ground for this action was 
that the members represented a party which was 
in open alliance with the Third Internationale 
and other radical groups, and whose constitution 
was in direct conflict with the Constitution of the 
United States and that of the State of New York; 
so that representatives bound by the first could 
not sincerely take an oath to support the others. 


HOOVER A REPUBLICAN CANDIDATE. 


In response to inquiries from the Hoover Re- 
publican Club of California, Herbert Hoover has 
announced that he will accept the Republican 
nomination for President “if it is felt that the 
issues necessitate it and it is demanded of me,” 
but that he will not himself seek the nominatior. 
His acceptance is conditioned on the adoption of 
“a forward-looking, liberal, constructive _ plat- 
form on the treaty and on our economic issues” 
and one that “is neither reactionary nor radical 
in its approach to our great domestic questions.” 
This announcement is to some extent clarifying 
as to Mr. Hoover’s status; but the situation is 
still somewhat confused by the fact that Demo- 
cratic Hoover Clubs are continuing their activity. 
SOVIETS PLOT AN AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 

The “‘Ambassador” Martens, agent 
of the Russian Soviet Government, immediately 
after he had finished testifying before the Senate 
Investigating Committee, was surrendered to the 
Department of Labor, for investigation with a 
view to possible deportation. At the same time 
the State Department made public certain docu- 
ments, seized on a Soviet courier at Riga on 
March 8, which disclosed the Russian soviet 
leaders urging the American Communist parties 
to unite *o seize power in the United States, and 


so-called 


establish a dictatorship of the proletariat, and 
formulating a program for them to follow 


in establishing an “underground organization” 
for the purpose of “revolutionary propaganda” 
among the masses, leading up to “armed insur- 
rection.” 


THE IRISH BILL IN PARLIAMENT. 


After two days’ debate the British House of 
Commons, on March 31, passed to a 
reading, by a vote of 348 to 94, the long-pending 
Irish Home Rule bill. Those who voted against 
it included Mr. Asquith and his following among 
the Independent Liberals, the Irish Nationalists, 
and a few Unionists. The measure has been 
carefully worked out, with a view to conciliating, 
if possible, the conflicting elements in Ireland; 
and, if it were given a fair trial, it might achieve 
good results. But the extreme Sinn Fein ele- 
ment will be satisfied with nothing short of com- 
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plete independence; and this the British Govern- 
ment will not concede. The present outlook is 
for further outbreaks and increasing restlessness. 
THE GERMANS BREAKING THE TREATY. 
In spite of repeated warnings and _ refusals 
from the French Government, and in direct vio- 
lation of Article 44 of the Treaty of Versailles, 
the German Government has sent troops into the 
Ruhr basin, ostensibly in pursujt of the revolting 
Reds. It was at first explained that it was 
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through a misunderstanding of orders that the 
advance into the forbidden territory was made; 
but permission was asked for the movement after 
it had taken place, and no attention was paid to 
the French demand that the troops be withdrawn. 
Apparently deserted by its Allies and confronted 
by this new menace, the French Government is 
under the necessity of acting alone, and the 
French Premier has called Marshal Foch into 
counsel as to the measures to be taken. 
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SHORTAGE OF TEACHERS IN AMERICA 


BY MISS VIRGINIA FOULK 17m 


President of the West Virginia State Education Association 


“No graver danger ever faced America than 
that which today faces her in the appalling short- 
age of teachers. This shortage means not only 
that 100,000 teaching positions in America are 
either vacant or being filled by teachers below 
the standard, but it also means (counting 
twenty-five pupils to a_ teacher) that 2,500,000 
future citizens of America are either being robbed 
of the education that 1s their birthright, or are 
being so poorly taught that false ideas and per- 
verted ideals are being set up. 

“If the first step in fighting Bolshevism be uni- 
versal education, surely the first step in securing 
this universal education is to insure an abundant 
supply of teachers and this can be done only by 
paying them shigher salaries—salaries that will 
enable them to live as befits the dignity of their 
high calling and to save an adequate sum against 
the proverbial ‘rainy day.’ ” 

West Virginia shares in this shortage. Last 
year hundreds of children in our state had no 
teachers and many others had been better off 
without the kind they had. The situation is 
improved this year, but many schools are still 
without teachers and many others are in the 
hands of poorly prepared persons. 

With increased cost of living and with larger 
salaries in other vocations the shortage threatens 
to be greater another year. Ina recent bulletia 
published by the National Education Association 
a few statistics were given, showing comparisons 
of salaries of teachers with wage earners in the 
vocations. For the states of Ohio, Indiana, IIl- 
inois, and Wisconsin, the annual salaries of ele- 
mentary teachers was $807; intermediate, $889; 
high school, $1,107. One year before the date 
on which these salaries were collected the United 
States Department of Labor reported salaries in 
Cleveland as follows: Head bakers, $1,040; car- 
penters, $1,373; hod-carriers, $1,258; plumbers, 
$1,859, 

On December 30, 1919, a bill of $36 was pre- 
sented to the board of education in Elkins by 
a mechanic for three days’ labor. On these same 
three days the superintendent of schools earned 
$28.86; the- high school principal, $26.39; 
the highest paid high school teacher, $20.30; the 
lowest paid high school teacher, $15; the 
principals, $18; the lowest paid grade 





ward 
teacher, 


who is a normal graduate, $12.75. At these 
salaries teachers can well afford to leave teach- 
ing for other vocations. 

The idea that the low salary paid teachers 
affects the personal welfare of teachers is a false 
one. It affects them, it is true, but it affects 
them only to drive them from the teaching pro- 
fession. The fact that thousands leave the pro- 
fession annually is sufficient evidence for the 
statement that teachers can take care of them- 
selves, and will, but they will not do it in the 
teaching profession. Persons really affected are the 
children who will be the citizens of tomorrow. 
They must stay in school, be the instruction 
good or bad, or they must lose the school work 
if there be no instruction provided. The danger 
threatens the children of our country and there- 
fore the general welfare of tomorrow. 

In a recent “drive” for an endowment fund 
for the New York University students of that 
university carried a banner bearing the words, 
“Fill the Prof.’s Dinner Pail.” Judging 
from the increases of salaries that the professors 
of the West Virginia University have received 
since 1913, one can easily infer that such a ban- 
ner should be carried for our own _ university 
professors. 

In the College of Arts and Sciences there are 
sixteen professors holding the same positions, 
or similar positions to those held in 1913. The 
salaries of these men for 1919-1920 is just 30% 
above the salaries received in 1913. The in- 
crease for a number of them has been even less 
than 25%. One of the men whose salary has 
been increased 25% in these six years, in a pri- 
vate conversation, without any thought of being 
quoted, told his financial standing in about the 
following words :— 

“In June of this year I was about even with 
my current expenses, but I am not even now. 
Through the summer I made a little extra money, 
which has ‘helped to tide me over. Otherwise 
I do not know what I should have done. At 
present I owe about $100, including my city 
and county tax. Moreover, my house needs 
repairs and my carpets are wearing out. Really 
it is embarrassing. I have not been able to 
replace any furniture or carpets for three or four 
years, and you know things will wear out. 
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BOOK TABLE 


TEACHING BY PROJECTS. A Basis for Purpose- 
ful Study. By Charles A. McMurry. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. Cloth. 257 pp. Price, 
$1.32. 

Few persons will hail this book with greater satis- 
faction than do we. “Projects of Achievement” was 
a slogan of the Journal of Education, growing out 
of the wonderful results in Cook County. Dr. Charles 
A. McMurry has carried the idea much farther and 
has given it a scientific content. We cannot satisfy 
ourselves better or render the book and the cause it 
represents a better service than to print the peda- 
gogical suggestions of Dr. Charles A. McMurry. 

We need to organize knowledge into complete 
wholes or projects, looking toward  well-con- 
ceived, purposive ends. 

We need to discriminate in teaching between 
bare facts and constructive projects, around 
which facts are gathered and centred. 

We need to economize time and avoid waste 
by organizing instruction. 

We need to avoid what is vague and merely 
abstract. 

We need a better basis, in large instructional 
units, for planning lessons and for executing 
class-teaching. 

We need to consider knowledge not as formal 
and static but as progressive and dynamic, i. e., 
as contributing to the growth of ideas. 

We need to start out in every new project with 
full, keen, relishable knowledge and, on this basis, 
to provide for steady growth and organization 
into large units. 

We need to practice the use of knowledge at 
every turn, first by directing attention to what is 
serviceable and, secondly, by using it in the reali- 
zation of projects. 

We need to put a far richer meaning into com- 
mon, familiar topics which are types for later 
growth and expansion. 

We need to simplify, organize, and enrich every 
important topic or project until it reaches the 
stage of a complete achievement. 

The most that need be said is that the book in the 
fullest sense embodies these ideals. 


A SPANISH READER. By John M. Pittaro, in- 
structor in Spanish, Stuyvesant High School, New 
York City. Boston: D. C. Heath and Company. Cloth. 
Illustrated. 281 pp. Price, $1.32. 

This excellent new Spanish reader is issued as a sort 
of complement to the Hills and Ford “First Spanish 
Course,” which has been so successful that—as far as 
the writer is aware—the publishers haven’t yet caught up 
with the demand. Mr. Pittaro has produced another 
winner in his reader. It is an attractive book from 
every aspect: format, typography, paper, illustrations, 
content, graduation of selections, exercises, length, and 
style. The book serves as a connecting link between the 
first book or grammar and the more ambitious texts of 
the second year. It may be begun with profit in the sec- 
ond or third week of the course, and contains material 
enough, in connection with the grammar, for a full 
year for any average Class in high school. The material 
is extremely interesting; it treats of the classroom, the 
human body, the family, telling time, the city, everyday 
life, etc., and then takes up in turn the geography, history, 
commerce, and customs of the Spanish-speaking coun- 
tries, introducing also stories, anecdotes, proverbs, and 


riddles. The exercise material is varied and interesting, 
and in accord with the best modern methods—cuestion- 
arios, blanks to fill, etc. There are fifty splendid illus- 
trations and two maps. The book should be thoroughly 
successful. 

A few misprints have been noted: Page 13, put 
moderna after construccién; page 17, insert el before 
espanol; page 18, insert el before inglés (1. 12); page 34, 
the title of the picture is misleading: the overseas _rail- 
road doesn’t bring Cuba any nearer to Florida—it ends 
at Key West; page 44, los cabellos would be better than 
el cabello; page 53, 1. 10, imsert el before espanol; page 
54, 1. 19, put espariol after es; pages 69, 71, la for le ia 
the rubric; page 70, 1. 4, semi-colon for period. The 
book contains one serious blunder: On page 72 and in the 
title of the picture on page 15, Brazil is assumed to be a 
part of Spanish America. Nothing is more offensive to 
Brazilians than to be called Spanish-Americans, or to 
have their country listed as a Spanish-American coun- 
try. The use of the term “la América Latina,” or 
“la América Ibérica,” in speaking of the countries of 
South America, including Brazil, is not only more 
courteous, polite, and prudent, but in accord with logic 
and correct usage. 


THE LIGHT, AN EDUCATIONAL PAGEANT. By 
Catherine T. Bryce, assistant superintendent, Cleve- 
land. Boston: The Atlantic Monthly Press. 
Catherine T. Bryce has added to laurels and to her 

educational service an educational pageant, “The 

Light,” which is full of opportunities for inspiring 

effects. The pageant emphasizes education through 

Experience, Tradition, Invention, Training, Disci- 

pline, A First Lesson in Democracy, The Book, Force, 

Training for Democracy, A Warning, Education’s 

Dream, closing with The Gleam. 


THE COMMUNITY CENTRE. By L. J. Hanifan, 
Supervisor of Rural Schools, West Virginia. 
Teacher Training Series. Edited by W. W. Char- 
ters. Boston, New York, Chicago, San Francisco: 
Silver, Burdett & Co. Cloth. 214 pp. 

The Journal of Education and its editor have a hearty 
welcome for this book. “Community Democracy” has 
been the theme for hundreds of lectures and of many 
editorials and articles for other publications. That the 
community is the unit of democracy has come _ into 
prominence since the famous Armistice was signed. 

The War Camp Community Service, with its adapta- 
tion to peace, is one of the noblest organizations for pa- 
triotic and social service in America, and it welcomes ail 
aids, especially those that come through the schools. 

“The Community Centre” is the evolution of “A Hand- 
book for Community Meetings at Rural Schoolhouses” 
prepared by Mr. Hanifan at the suggestion of Hon. M. P. 
Shawkey, state superintendent of West Virginia, for use 
in war times. It presents a wide range of suggestions 
and exercises for school use for community interest and 


service. 








Oculists and Physicians 

Healthy, Strong, used Murine Eye Remedy 
Beautiful Eyes mar.y years before it was 

offered as a Domestic Bye 

Medicine. Murine is Still Compounded by Our Physicians 
and guaranteed by them as a Reliable Relief for Byes 
that Need Care. Try it in your Eyes and in Baby’e 


Eyes—No Smarting—Just Eye Comfort. Buy Murine of 
your Druggist—accept no Substitute, and if interested 
write for Book of the Eye Free. MURINE EY 
REMEDY COMPANY. Chicago. IL 
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This timely, inspiring book will make a 
strong appeal to all teachers. It was written 
to help them meet the new conditions which 
have arisen in the profession of teaching; it 
points the way to success. 


Dr. Winship has been prominent in the 
educational world for a third of a century 
and every teacher knows that whatever he 
says has great interest for every person con- 
cerned with education. 


Price, $1.25 


FORBES & COMPANY, Publishers, Chicago 
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Brain-Fag and 


Mental Strain 


come frequently from lack of heslth-giviug 
phosphates inthe nerve cells and tissues. A 
teaspoonful of 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


in a glass of cool water assists to renew the ener- 
vated and depletedelements and quench the thirst, 
acting as a splendid tonic and invigorator. Non- 
alcoholic, pleasant to take and readily assimilated. 
Sold by Druggists a 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 

















We Paid Her $100 





One Teacher Fell One Teacher Slipped 


We Paid Her $23.33 


These pictures represent a few of the many Accidents 
which are constantly happening to Teachers, and which 
cause them serious loss. 

Every day we send a cheque to some Teacher, some- 
where, who has suffered an Accident, or who has been 
taken ill, or who has been quarantined — to help pay 
for the loss of Salary and the extra expense incurred. 

This month, even this week, many other Teachers will 
meet with misfortune on account of Sickness, Accident 
or Quarantine. Those who are members of the T. C. U. 
will receive cash poymenss to tide them over their mis- 
fortunes. The others will be using up their savings. 
and regretting that they did not join the T. C. U. before. 

These Teachers as well as thousands of others, did 
not expect to need financial assistance when poe 4 joined 
the T. C. U. But no one can foresee when such assis- 
tance will be very acceptable or even necessary. Your 
turn may come next. The least you can do is to be 
prepared. Join the T. C. U. 


One Teacher Hurt 


U. and 
We Paid Him $125 








One Teacher Stubbed 


One Teacher Was 
H 


© urt 
From a_ swing and And sprained her His back while fall And broke her toe, ‘Riding in an auto 
was disabled for sev- ankle during vaca- ing from a steplad- chasing a dog that & ck by a 
eral weeks. tion. der. He was aT. C. chased her cat. a otra of 


in. 
We Paid Her $35 We Paid Her $360 


Before you lay this magazine aside, write a postal or 


send the Coupon and learn just what the T. C. U. can do 
for you. It will place you under no obligation. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 





441 T. C. U. Building, Lincoln, Nebraska 


Te the FT. Cc. VU: 
441 T. C. U. Bidg., Lincoln, Nebr. 


I am interested in knowing about your Protec- 
tive Benefits. Send me the whole story and book- 


let of testimonials. s 
NAMGC.. cccccccccccccssccccccccecesceseeseeeeseees ° 
AGEPOEB. cc cccccccccccccccesccccccesessessesersees® 
H (This coupon places the sender under no 
i obligation) 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 


THE HOLDEN 


SPRINGFIELD 

















the book quickly goes to ruin. 


There is only one salvation for books that have begun to 
show the effects of hard usage— give them the supporting 


protection of 


olden Book Covers 


The tough, fibrous covers that take all the hard knocks 


instead of the book. 


PATENT BOOK COVER 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 





hool Books Beginning to Show Wear? 
About this time of the year unprotected school books 
begin to show wear—and once the depreciation starts 


COMPANY 


MASSACHUSETTS 











EDUCATIONAL NEWS 





This department is open to contribu- 
tions from anyone connected with 
schools or schoo] events in any part 
of the country. Items of more than 
local interest relating to any_ phase 
of school work or_ school adminis- 
tration are acceptable as news. Con- 
tributions must be signed to secure 
insertion. 





Meetings to be Held 


APRIL. 
16-17: Illinois State _Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Central Division, Peoria. 


JULY. 
4-10: National Education Associa-. 
tion. Salt Lake City, Utah. Secre- 


tary, J. W. Crabtree, 1400 Massa- 
chusetts Avenue, Washington, 
p>. C. 


ARKANSAS. 

The boys of one Arkansas _ high 
school have adopted blue overalls to 
save wear and tear on more expen- 
sive clothing. The sums thus saved 
they are putting into War Savings 
Stamps. Not only do the young 
chaps heartily favor the universal 
costume from the standpoint of com- 
fort, democracy “ and economy, but 
they have made thorough converts of 
their men teachers. 

Their superintendent of schools 
says: “We have all the men teachers 
including myself wearing overalls. 
From my own personal experience | 
can report complete satisfaction. 1 
have worn overalls more than two 
months. I bought two pairs at the 
start, a total investment of $7. Since 
that time it has not been necessary 
for me to have any pressing or clean- 
ing done on my better clothes, which 
I wore only on Sundays and occa- 
sionally in the evening. Thus I 
have saved more than enough to pay 
for the overalls in two months on my 
pressing bill alone. During the 
spring I shall save at least the price 
of a good suit, or about $75. In addi- 
tion I have saved money on laundry 
bills. Furthermore one does not wear 
$15 silk shirts, $4 ties, and $20 shoes 
with overalls. 

“I find, what I did not hope for 
at first, that one becomes entirely 
used to the overalls and feels much 
freer and easier all the time.  Be- 





sides it puts one in touch with a 
greater number of people.” 

HOPE. Teachers’ salaries have re- 
cently been increased about 25 per 
cent. By this new schedule the 
minimum for grade teachers is $70, 
with maximum of $90. For Junior 
High a minimum of $70 with maxi- 
mum of $95. For Senior High teach- 
ers a minimum of $75 with maximum 
of $100. For coach and teacher in 
Senior High $135. 

POTTSVILLE. At a mass meet- 
ing of the citizens of the special 
school district of Pottsville it was 
unanimously decided to raise by pri- 
vate subscription funds to bring the 
scheol to the standard of a first class 
high school. A committee of six, 
three citizens and three board mem- 
bers, were appointed to formulate 
plans for an equitable distribution of 
the subscriptions. It was decided to 
make this a three-year program, at 
which time the district will be free 
from bonded indebtedness. 


DELAWARE. 

Pierre DuPont is giving $2,500,000 
for modern schools in Delaware, his 
native state. The gift of $2,500,000 
is intended to help give the whole 
state, within the next four _ years, 
grounds and buildings for public 
schools of a type equal to that of 
the best in the Union. With the sum 
raised by taxation for use in co- 
operation with that offered by Mr. 
DuPont, Delaware, with a school 
population of less than 50,000, will 
expend before the middle of the new 
decade something like $4,000,000 
upon grounds and buildings for free 
public schools. 

He gives outright with no stipula- 
ticn as to aid from taxation $500,000 
for the improvement of buildings 
and school premises for colored chil- 
dren. This act in itself will bring 
great relief to a people who are ill 
able to be taxed for school purposes 
in proportion to their need. 

Mr. DuPont is having the whole 
educational situation of the state 
carefully studied so that his money 
may be spent to the best advantage 
of one and all. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
WASHINGTON. The shortage of 


school teachers in the district has 


been greatly relieved by action of 


Congress in providing for the ap- 
pointment of sixty-eight additiona! 
teachers. 

The recently enacted retirement 


law for school teachers and the prob- 
ability of an increase in wages being 
granted to District teachers, are 
tending to give former teachers now 
in the government service an incen- 
tive for returning to class.room 
work. When the increase ultimately 
is granted by Congress, it is believed 
that there will be no further fear of 
a teacher shortage in Washington. 
WASHINGTON. Assistant Super- 
intendent of Schools Stephen E. 
Kramer is recommending a voca- 
tional adviser in connection with high 
schools to whom  flunking students 
may be sent for advice. Such a man, 
like a_ medical adviser, would diag- 
nose difficulties and issue a written 
prescription, prescribing whatever 
changes in study and mental diet the 
individual case might require. Mr. 
Kramer has devoted much time to 
students who encounter unusual 
difficulties, and a transfer in courses 


usually brings about beneficial re- 
sults. 

FLORIDA. 
Dr. B. C. Riley, director general 


of extension work of the University 
of Florida, in a recent address be- 
fore the Florida State Conference 
of Social Work, gave a few statistics 
and some information that may well 
command attention. Dr. Riley said:— 
“More serious than the present 
shortage of teachers because of its 
ultimate tremendous effect upon so- 
cial problems through the loss of 
leadership, is the tendency of the 
boys to leave school because of 
wages paid at this time. As a re- 
sult, we will help try to show them 
that every day a boy spends in schoot 
from the time he enters the first 
grade until he graduates from high 
school is worth $9.02 to him, or the 
2.160 davs spent in school will even- 
tually add $20,000 to his income.” 





GEORGIA. 
ATLANTA. Conditions which 
would have to be met if a_ federal 
survey of the public school situation 
in Atlanta were undertaken, were 


outlined to the city and county educa- 
tional boards at a joint 


meeting af 
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Adopted by the New York Board of Education 


The following books have been adopted by the New York Board of Education for use 
in the schools of New York for a period of three years—1920-1923: 


Order 

No. 
3753 
3769 
3774 
3751 
3762 
3771 
3775 
5961 
3770 
3768 
3760 
3767 
6152 | 
3813 5 
3756 
3757 
3758 
3773 
3779 
3759 
3814 
3763 
3764 
3765 
3766 


3761 
3772 
3746 


NEW YORK 


Shorthand 


Gregg Shorthand Manual 

Gregg Speed Studies 

Graded Readings in Gregg Shorthand 
Constructive Dictation 

Gregg Speed Practice 

Taquigrafia Fonetica Gregg-Pani 
Supplementary Exercises in Gregg Shorthand 
Hints and Helps for the Shorthand Student 
Vocabulary of the Gregg Shorthand Manual 
Gregg Shorthand Dictionary 

Gregg Shorthand Phrase Book 

Shorthand Dictation Drills 


Expert Shorthand Speed Course 


Advanced Practice in Gregg Shorthand, Part I 
Advanced Practice in Gregg Shorthand, Part Il 
Advanced Practice in Gregg Shorthand, Part Ill 
Beginners’ Letter Drills 

Practical Drills in Shorthand Penmanship 
Lessons in Shorthand Penmanship 

Test Exercises on Lessons in Gregg Shorthand 
Gregg Dictation, No. 1 

Gregg Dictation, No. 2 

Gregg Notes, No. 1 

Gregg Notes, No. 2 


Shorthand Reading Books 


Gregg Shorthand Reader 
The Great Stone Face 
A Christmas Carol 





Order 
No. 
3747 
3776 
3777 
3778 


3806 
3807 § 


3817 
3819 
3795 


3754 | 


3810 5 
3755 
3811 


3517 
3518 
3701 
3717 
3681 
6472 


7995 


Shorthand Reading Books 


The Sign of the Four 

The Legend of Sleepy Hollow 

Rip Van Winkle 

Letters from a Self-Made Merchant to His Son 


Hamlet (Tales from Shakespeare) 


Typewriting 
Rational Typewriting, Revised Edition 
Rational Typewriting, Medal of Honor Edition 
Rational Typewriting, Single Keyboard Edition 


Office Training 
Office Training for Stenographers 


Office Training Exercises 


Suggéestions for Handling Office Training for 
Stenographers 


Commercial Books 


Bartholomew's Bookkeeping Exercises, No. 1 
Bartholomew's Bookkeeping Exercises, No. 2 
Whigam’'s Essentials of Commercial Law 

Walsh's Business Arithmetic 

Applied Business English and Correspondence 

Applied Business English and Correspondence Exercises 


Supplementary Reading 
(7th Grade) 
American Ideals 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


SAN FRANCISCO 


BOSTON 




















What the Student Gets-— 


Who learns the skilled use of the 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER 


A comprehensive knowledge of typing. 
A. special knowledge of the Self-Starter—the exclusive 
Remington feature which will add 15 to 25 per cent. to his letter 


typing speed. 


A special training on the speediest of all typewriters—the 
world’s record for actual gross speed in typing was made on a 


Remington. 


A skilled knowledge of the machine that stands first in its 
contribution to the growth of the world’s business. Remington 
operators are always in demand. | 


These are sufficient reasons why every 
school should teach and every student should 
learn the skilled use of the Remington. 


Remington Typewriter Company 
New York 


(Incorporated) 


374 Broadway 


BRANCHES EVERYWHERE 
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THE FISK 


Boston, Mass., 2-A Park Street 


- * 


TEACHERS’: AGENCIES 


New York, N, Y., 156 Fifth Ave. Chicago, Ill., 28 E. Jackson Blvd, Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Arcade Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple Los Angeles, Cal., 510 Spring St. 


Send for circular and registration form free. 
MISS E. F. FOSTER, Manager MISS T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Manager 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on thirty years of successful experience. 
Established 1890 6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


THE FICKETT TEACHER’S AGENCY 


Etward W. Fickett, Prop. 
Telephone Hay. 1678. 


REGISTER NOW, 


TEACHERS! B90 
SCHOOL OFFI CIALS! hes ‘TEACHE Sa US A TRIAL. 
COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY **"°s2°%:. > Denver, Golorado 


THURSTON TEACHER®:’ AGENCY 


Has been placing teachers in every section of the country for the 


TEACHERS AGENCIES. 2 














8 Beacon Street, Boston 
Established 1885. 


WE CAN PLACE YOU IN GOOD POSITIONS. 


U DESIRABLE 


past 28 years. Write for our free booklet—‘How to Apply.” 
Cc, M. MeDANIEL, Mer. 224 South Michigan Avenue, 
23 vears a school superintendent CHICAGO 


THIRTY-EIGHTH YEAR 


THE BREWER TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


OLDEST National Agency—LARGEST Centralized Agency 
National Service—No Advance Fee Required—Address: 


The Brewer Teachers’ Agency * “Headquarters Auditorium Tower, Chicago, Il. 


Hea iq juarters 
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city hall» recently, by Dr Frank 
Forrest Bunker of the United States 
bureau of education 

Three conditions are fixed by the 
government as follows :— 

1. The bureau of education of the 
department of the interior must be 
invited to make a survey through 
the regularly constituted authorities 
of the city and county interested. 

2. The pureau of education must 
have the right to publish and distrib- 
ute as a government pamphlet its 
findings. 


3. The city and county 
surveys are made must 
tual subsistence 
necessary 


in which the 
bear the ac- 
expenses and the 
clerical hire of the investi- 


578 rules covering all 


. ‘ gators. 
the essential points in The salaries of the investigators 
would be paid by the | government, 


cataloging your 
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but the actual expenses, such as sub- 
sistence and clerical hire, would have 
to be borne by the community. 


KANSAS. 














CHEROKEE. The community 
chorus gave a sacred concert in the 
high school auditorium on the even- 
ing of Easter Sunday. They sang 
selections from the Messiah, the 
Swan and Skylark and two smaller 
productions. Miss Tilton of the high 
school faculty was the director and 
SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 
S TATE NORMAL SCHOO, 

SALEM, MASS. Coeduca. 
tiona!. Prepares teachers for the 


elementary school, for the junior 
high school, and for the commer- 
cial department of the high school 


J. A. PITMAN, Principat. 
TATE NORMAL ‘SCHOOL 
ERIDGEWATER, MASS. 


Course for teachers in Junior High 
Schools. A. C. BOYDEN, Principal 





The Coolest Summer School 
East of the Rockies 


THE UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT 


Burlington on Lake Champlain 





r subjects 


For inf ‘aie iin 


J. F. MESSENGER, Director 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


THE GRACE HOSPITAL, DETROIT 


Three-year § course. Eight-hour 
day. Registered by the State of 
Michigan. Theoretical and practical 
class work throughout. Modern 
nurses’ home; includes summer va- 
cation home for nurses. Minimum 
entrance requirement, two years 
High School work or its equivalent. 

For free catalog, address Superin- 
tendent of Nurses, Box 30, The Grace 
Hospital, John R. St. & Willis Ave., 
Detreit, Mich. 











SCHOOL LIBRARY 


New edition 


The largest school of Oratory, 


as acreative thinker or an interpreter. 
sessions. 


Rules $3.50 Guides 85 cents 
Case 50 cents 


BEB MERSON 
College of Oratory 


HENRY LAURENCE SOUTHWICK, President 


Literature and Pedagogy in America. 
to develop in the student a knowledge of his own powers in expression whether 


It aime 


A beautiful new building. Summer 


Catalogue and full information on application to 
HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 
HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS 


SOSsTon. MASS 





Library Department 


DEMOCRAT PRINTING 
COMPANY 
MADISON, WISCONSIN — 


| Have you our new School | 
| Library Special Catalog ? 


The city of Lynn, Mass., by its 


was asked to 
and CLEMATIS, 

These books offer continued 
throughout. Technical difficulty is 
vocabulary review are high. Those 


choose 


























The Arlo Plan | 


enlarge the reading material in the grades. 
six new books. 


absorb printed ideas and facility in expression will 
PLAN and the ARLO books of great value. 


ARLO CLEMATIS 
for 4th or 5th grades, By a ae for 3rd or 4th grades 
45 Cents Cents 


THE ARLO PUBLISHING COMPANY 
NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS. 


school board, has just decided to 
A committee of teachers 
Two of these were ARLO 


stories 
low. 
who 


which hold 
Word picture, 
wish to 


the interest 
action, and 
develop power to 
find the ARLO 
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Miss Gregg of the city schools was 

pianist. No admission was charged, 

but a silver offering was taken. 
KENTUCKY. 

According to information  ob- 
tained at the Bureau of Education, 
Washington, Kentucky has the larg- 
est shortage of teachers of any state 
in the country. It would be neces- 
sarv to add 2,250 experienced teach- 
ers to the rolls to bring the number 
up to standard. 


MARYLAND. 
BALTIMORE. The supervisor 


for industrial education for the State 
of Maryland states that great en- 
thusiam is developing among me- 
chanics in shipyards in Baltimore in 
behalf of vocational education in 
the evening schools. Several of the 
classes are made up largely of men 
who are employed during the day 
under the same man who teaches the 
class in the evening. 

One of the large construction com- 
panies has made a request for the 
names of all their employees who are 
participating in this evening school 
instruction with the intent of giving 
such men the preference in cases 
where promotion is involved. 

Enrollment for classes for men in 
the electrical industry increased con- 
siderably during the past year. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

LYNN. Superintendent of Schools 
Charles S. Jackson recently  ad- 
dressed the Lynn Rotary Club, mak- 
ing a strong plea in behalf of the 
teachers and the schools. Lynn has 
felt the money pinch in her schoo) 
department most keenly, and every 
effort is being maade to arouse the 
public to the crying need of more 
adequate pay for teachers and better 
general school facilities. ; 

WEST SPRINGFIELD. The 
School Board has adopted a new 
salary schedule presented by the 
Superintendent of Schools. It is 
thought that this schedule’ will not 
only meet the problem of affording 
the teacher a fair wage but that cer- 
tain injustices due to employing 
teachers on a supply and demand 
basis will at the same time be cured 
In the future teachers will be placed 
upon the wage scale upon the merit 
of their previous experience. 

The scale adopted provides for a 
minimum wage of $1,050 in the ele- 
mentary school and $1,350 maximum 
obtained in five’ years’ service. In 
the high school the minimum salary 
for the college graduate is $1,200 
and the maximum is $1,550, while 
the non college graduate will re- 
ceive a minimum of $1,100 and a 
maximum of $1,400, both obtaining 
the maximum after five years’ ser- 
vice in the schools of West Spring- 
field. In order to be placed on this 
salary list teachers must have had 
two vears’ experience. Experience 
in addition to the two years will 
count toward advancing the position 
. the teacher upon the salary sched- 
ule. 





Go to Europe at Our Expense 
A few tours to organizers of small parties. 
Write today for plan and programs. 
UNIVERSITY TOURS, 
Box VY 426, Wilmington, Delaware 


| 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 4 s 


PLACES for all kinds of teachers at all kinds of salaries and an increasingly happy outlook 
for the next five years in teaching, make it easier for the real teacher. who adds 
the human element to the commercial side OR instead of an occupation merely, to stay by and 
of teaching, thus keeping it a profession F yet realize justice and satisfaction in the work 
Our Agency can help you along these lines and appeals to the best teachers as well as the : 
best places. Try it this year as proof, and this year as never before there are places for ALL. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 


313°321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 
for men from $1,500 to $2,800: for 


TEACHERS WANTED women $1,000 to $2,200: GRADE 


soak ae ee — School or College Graduates $100 to $180 pel 
month. e represent the best payin *h ] i r ’ : 
long been our clients. . OS ee news 
Pt ADDRESS: THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 

25 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Il. Also—New York, Denver, Spokane, 


“ s 








FOR HIGH SCHOOLS—Salaries 





70 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


Tht Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


Becommend@s teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Mer. 





MERIC&N ::: TEACHERS’ A introduces to College 
and FOREIGN , GENCY  ittroduces to Colleges, 
superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors an 
Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Schools 
to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 





recommends teachers and has filled hun- 


j dreds of high grade positions (up to 
$5,000) with excellent teachers. Estab- 
lished 1889. No charge to employers, 
none for registration. If you need & 


teacher forany desirable place or know 
wherea teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Union Square, New York. 





AGEKCY C. A. SCOTT & CO. Proprietors 
442 Tremont Building, Boston. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ 


SCHERMERHOR 


Established 1855 





TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior agency for 
. superior people. We 

366 FIFTH AVENUE : . 
Between 34th and 35th Streets register only reliable 
New York City candidates. Services 
CHARLES W.MULFORD, Pros. free to school officials, 











THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


RUFUS E. CORLEW, Proprietor 
GRACE M. ABBOTT, Manager 
(Formerly with the Bridge Teachers’ Agency) 
WALKER BUILDING, ROOM 906 
120 Boylston Street, Boston 


Telephone 
Beach 6606 





ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 
HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres. and Treas, W. W., ANDREWS, Sec’y 
81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 








We have unequaled facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 


6 Beacon St. : . 


WINSHIP 


TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


Boston, Mass. 
ALVIN F. PEASE, 


Long Distance felephone Manager 
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THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


NEW YORK ° ‘BOSTON - eo CHICAGO 
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